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ORDER YOUR YARNS 





THE HANDWEAVER’S HEADQUARTERS 
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tae ee 


Send $1 for complete set 
This $1 can 
be applied to your next 
order of $10.00 or more, 


of color cards. 


so the color cards actually 
cost you nothing. Current 
price list sent free. 





Some Favorite Cottons: 


Lily Mercerized Pearl Cotton and Floss, 
Art. 114. Pearl Cotton in sizes 3, 5, 10 and 20, 
and Six Strand Floss; 80 different fast colors in 
l-pound cones and 2-ounce tubes. 


Lily Cotton Warp Yarn, Art. 314, in a wide 


range of sizes; 1-pound cones and 2-ounce tubes. 


Lily Carpet Warp, Art. 414, 800-yard tubes 
in Natural, White and Colors. 


Lily Rug Filler, Art. 614, Natural, White, and 
14 boil-proof colors. 


Lily Three Strand, Art. 714, Soft Twist. One- 
pound cones and 2-ounce tubes in 29 fast colors. 


Lily Navy Cord, Art. 1114, 250-yard balls for 
knotting belts, purses and other novelty items. 


Wools: 


Lily Weaving Wool, Art. 110. Two-ounce 
skeins in 41 different colors. 


Lily Sportswear Worsted, Art. 120. Two- 
ounce skeins, anti-shrink yarn in 20 different 
colors. 


Lily Knitting Worsted, Art. 130. Two-ounce 
skeins, anti-shrink yarn in 14 different colors. 
Linens: 


Lily Linen Warp Yarns, Art. 107. Two-ounce 
tubes and 1l-pound cones in 20 fast colors. 


Lily Linen Weft Yarns, Art. 207. Two-ounce 
tubes and l-pound cones in 20 fast colors. 


Metallics: 


Gold, Silver and Copper in guimpe or 1/64, in 
2-ounce tubes. Art. 305. 


Lity MILLS COMPANY 
Handweaving Dept. H 
SHELBY, N. C. 
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Editorially Speaking... 


UMMER has become the crafts- 
season in the United 
States. From June until late Septem- 
ber craftsmen’s fairs will be part of 
the vacation 


man’s 


scene, offering some- 
thing of interest in every section of 
the country. The Southern High- 
landers will be found at Asheville, 
North Carolina, this year; Pennsyl- 
vania craftsmen at Hershey and at 
Edinboro; New England offers ex- 
hibits by the various groups of Maine 
Craftsmen, the annual exhibition of 
the League of New Hampshire Arts 
and Crafts, the Vermont Society of 
Craftsmen, and a final show at the 
astern States Exposition in West 
Springfield, Massachusetts. A great 
deal of good weaving can be found at 
Middle Western Far Western 
State fairs. In connection with the 
University of summer 


and 


Minnesota's 

art, architecture, 
music, and literature, the University 
gallery has arranged a summer long 
exhibition — of 


symposium on 


paintings, sculpture, 
weaving, ceramics, and other crafts. 
We've done our best in the calendar 
in this issue, but we know we will 
receive notice of some interesting 
events, planned at the last minute, 


too late for publication in this issue. 


Publishing a magazine these days 
is a complicated business, owing to 
paper shortages, conditions governing 
the printing business, and the present 
situation in the U. S. Post Office 
Practically all publications 
are subject to shortages and delays. 


system. 


This magazine depends upon inform- 
ation coming in from all over the 


country, as well as from foreign 
countries, and the most important 


factor in getting it to you on time is 
to have material arrive in New York 
on time. Editors must work on an 
advance schedule (we are now well 
along on the Fall issue and would 
like to have everything possible for 
fall here by August 10). A great deal 
has to be done after manuscripts and 
photographs arrive in the office. So 
send in announcements of exhibitions 
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as soon as the date is decided; take 
photographs when a show is judged, 
if possible. It’s 
photographs 


‘asier to get good 
showing the detail 
weavers want if they are taken before 
fabrics are put in place. Important 
editorial rule—double-space all man- 
uscripts. Single-spaced manuscripts 
involve a great deal of delay. 

Why aren’t more weavers produc- 
ing for their own use? That’s a ques- 
tion that frequently occurs to us as 
we talk to weavers who want to find 
markets for their 
they seem to have no interest in any- 


work. Sometimes 


thing about weaving except produc- 
ing something which they can sell to 
other people. It’s high time, we be- 





“Sir—It was the purpose of my lec- 
ture to raise another question other 
than one of art.” I specially 
wished to point out that the question 
of popular art was a social question, 
involving the happiness or misery of 
the greater part of the community. 
The absence of popular art from mod 
ern times is 


“mere 


more disquieting and 
gricvous to bear for this reason than 
other, that it betokens that 
fatal division of men into the cultt 
vated and the degraded classes which 
competitive commerce has bred and 
fosters; popular art has no chance of 
a healthy life, or, wndeed, of a life at 
all, till we are on the way to fill up 
this terrible gulf hetween riches and 
poverty. Doubtless things will 
go to filling it ub, and tf art must be 
one of those things, let it go. What 
business have we with art at all un 
less all can share it? I am not afraid 
but that art will rise from the dead, 
whatever else lies For, after 
all, what is the true end and aim of 
all politics and commerce? Is it not 
state of things im 
which all men may live at peace and 
free from 


for anv 


many 


there. 


to bring about a 

over-burdensome anxiety, 
provided with work which is pleasant 
to them and produces results useful 
to their neighbors?” 

From a letter of William Morris, 
great Victorian artist-craftsman, to 
the editor of the “Manchester Ex- 
aminer,” published in “The Letters of 
William Morris,” edited by Philip 
Henderson. New York: Longmans 
Green and Company. 1950. 














lieve—especially considering 
of all kinds of fabrics—that weavers 
took value of what 
they produce for their own use. And 


prices 
account of the 


not only the economic value, but the 


esthetic value as well. In the Scan- 
dinavian countries, one finds beauti- 
ful handwoven 
That is well-known 


Swedish weaver tells us, people want 


fabrics everywhere. 
because, a 


beautiful things for their homes but 
cannot afford to buy them—or can- 
not find anything commercially pro- 
duced that they like as well as what 
they make for themselves. This con- 
stant excellent production for use 
has had its effect upon the standard 


of production of all textiles. There 


is also another side to the story. 
Many weavers have found them- 
selves in business because people 


have seen and liked the things which 
they 
with no 


made for their own pleasure 
market but 
market for 


thought of a 
which created a them- 


selves. 


Publication date for HANDWEAVER 
AND CRAFTSMAN is the 15th of Jan- 
uary, April, July, and October. Mag- 
azines will be mailed to you on that 
date or shortly before, according to 
present plans. It is regrettable that 
deliveries of all periodicals are cur- 
rently subject to delay in transit, but 
it is a condition over which publish- 
ers have no control. If you do not 
get your magazine when you think 


you should, it might be 


a good idea 
to call your post office before writing 
us. 


New 


which 


subscriptions and renewals 


arrive in the office after the 
main mailing of an issue has been 
sent out require more time for hand- 
ling. Processing of 


rather a 


subscriptions 1s 
time-consuming business, 
for certain postal and other regula- 
tions have to be followed. These may 
seem like “red tape” to the impatient 
subscriber (we're glad to know our 
subscribers are impatient) but they 
are after all for his own protection 


and that of the advertiser. 
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The Magazine of growing interest in the 
entire Textile Field. 


Handweavers want more information about 
the textile industry, where many are making 


textile history. Information about people 
who are creating new designs on handlooms 
is significant to the textile trade. 


HANDWEAVING HEADLINES TO COME 


Weaving in the Red Cross Arts and Skills Program—Mary Elizabeth Starr Sullivan, Berke- 
ley, California. 


The Story of Pola Stout Fabrics. 

Planned Weaving for your Wardrobe—Marta Page, San Francisco, California. 

Fabrics, Historic, and Modern, from the Collection of Florence E. House. 

Cloth Analysis—by Berta Frey. 

Handweaving in the Textile Program at the Rhode Island School of Design—Howard Heath. 


Weaving in Nova Scotia—Mary E. Black, O. T. R., Director of Handcrafts, Province of 
Nova Scotia, Canada. 


Starting a Handweaving Business—David and Anne Seeley, Weston, Vermont. 


Wool—Most Versatile of Fibers. Part 1I1—Woolen and Worsted Yarns—Robert H. Kies- 


sling. 
Markets and Prices—Robert G. Hart. 
What You Can Make on a Weaving Frame. 


Exhibitions—Book Reviews—W orkshops and Classes—Guild News 
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Editor 


Cover—Fabrics. furniture, and 
other objects from the sixth 
annual exhibition of the Mich 
gan <Artist-Craftsmen at the 
Detroit Institute of Arts m 
March. Not only was the qual- 
ity of the entries exceptionally 
noteworthy, but the installation 
was unusually effective 
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Joan Patierson’s experiments with linen yarns spun from 
Oregon flax have been attracting much attention. In- 
structor in weaving at Oregon State College, Miss Pat 
terson has been working with Oregon flax growers and 
manufacturers to develop the possibilities offered by 
linen yarns especially for handweavers. The linen ruq 
on the loom illustrates the Ghiordes knot technique. 
The warp is 6/3 linen and the weft 1¥2 lea rug linen. 
She is using her favorite colors—dark green, gold, char- 
treuse, yellow, and gray. Other photographs of Miss 
Patterson's work are shown in the exhibition section. 
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From The Great Smokies To Rockefeller Center 


The Southern Highland Handicraft Guild 
Brings Rural Crafts to City Markets 


T is still true that many articles 
within the range of the family 

budget can be made by hand for home 
use which are superior in quality to 
machine made articles. 

The products made by the south- 
ern Appalachian mountain craftsmen 
may be seen in homes and markets 
the world over. Superbly woven fab- 
rics from the looms of the mountain 
weavers worn by the 
phisticated American women. Home- 


are most so- 
spun fabrics gracefully drape the win- 
dows of homes decorated with furn 
iture and accessories handmade and 
detailed in the best modern and tra- 
ditional designs. Tables are hand- 
somely appointed with handwoven 
linens, kickwheel pottery, and china, 
as well as handwrought candelabras 
and sparkling handblown glassware 
made by these traditional mountain 
craftsmen. From the Panama Canal 
to India children play with the in- 
triguing toys fashioned in the south- 
ern mountains of Kentucky. 

This recognition of the southern 
American craftsmen and the develop- 
ment and advancement of their craft 
products has been fostered largely 
by the Southern Highland Handi- 
craft Guild, was founded in 
1929 by a group of nine people rep- 


which 


resenting producing centers and set- 
tlement schools in the Appalachian 
mountains. 

The first meeting to discuss a co- 
operative effort for improving handi- 
crafts in the Southern Highlands 
was held at Penland, North Carolina, 
in 1928, more than 30 years after the 
revival of handicrafts had begun in 
that region. In December, 1929, an 
interested group gathered at the 
Spinning Wheel at Asheville, North 
Carolina, to organize the Guild. It 
included: Frances L. Goodrich, 
Allanstand Cottage Industries, Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina; Mrs. Camp- 
bell of the John C. Campbell Folk 
School, Brasstown, North Carolina; 
Dr. Mary Sloop, Crossnore School, 
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by Ropert G. Hart 


Crossnore, North Carolina; Lucy 
Morgan, Penland Weavers and Pot- 
ters, Penland, North Carolina; Wil- 
mer Stone, Weave Shop, Saluda, 
North Carolina; Clementine Douglas, 
the Spinning Wheel, Asheville, North 
Carolina; Evelyn Bishop, Pi Beta 
Phi Settlement School, Gatlinburg, 
Tennessee; Helen H. Dingman, 
Serea, Kentucky; Allen H. Eaton, 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York. 


In more recent years the guild has 
added a comprehensive Craft [duca- 
tion Program available to the more 
than 1,900 Guild members living in 
Kentucky, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, West 
Virginia, northern 
western Maryland. 


Georgia, and 

The Guild is organized as a for- 
mal, non-profit, cooperative venture 
and its purpose is to improve prod- 
ucts, mutual craft problems, 
provide up-to-date craft information 


Mo Ive 


Fair which will be held at 


d {sheville . 


and education, and to create market 
outlets for its members. Much valu- 
able assistance has been gained from 
an intensive study of the cooperative 
marketing methods of the Scandin- 
avian countries. 

Membership in the Guild is di- 
vided into three catagories: individ- 
uals, craft centers, and friends. In- 
dividuals are independent craftsmen 
working within their own homes or 
studios; craft centers are composed 
of groups of craftsmen producing 
under direction; while the “friend” 
is a person who need not be a crafts- 
man, but is deeply interested in the 
development of crafts and the craft 
movement. 

To join the Guild, individuals and 
craft centers are asked to submit 
three samples of their work to be 
passed on by a standards committee 
representing the Guild membership. 
Their decision is based entirely on 
craftsmanship rather than the com- 





W orsinger 
Window display in the New York retail shop of the Southern Highland 
Handicraft Guild in Rockefeller Center, calling attention to the Craftsman’s 


North Carolina, July 10-13. 


uw 





Clem Kalischer 


Isadora Williams, home marketing specialist for 
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Woodrow Wilson 


‘the Extension Service, University of Tennessee. Miss Williams is an 


expert on weaving with native materials such as cornhusks, willow leaves, pine needles, and other plant fibers. 
Luncheon set in linen, designed and woven by a student at Cherokee Indian School, Cherokee, North Carolina. She 


calls the design “The Way Home’ ; 


mercial possibilities of the product. 
The Guild through its Craft Edu- 
cation Program constantly strives to 
improve educational standards, im- 
prove design and quality as well as 
to increase the variety of products, 
impart special skills to anyone desir- 
ing them within the Guild area of op- 
eration whether they are Guild mem- 
bers or not, to rehabilitate the hand- 
icapped, and to train craft teachers. 
Research projects and scholarships 
under guild direction are directed to- 
ward the development of new crafts 
and craft 
ganization of available supplies and 
materials and the adaptation of old 
mountain patterns to modern uses. 
The program also is concerned with 
the education of the public in the ap- 
preciation of fine handicrafts. 
Through various activities the Guild 
seeks to build a cooperative spirit 
among the many widely separated in- 
dependent craftsmen and craft cen- 
ters; to encourage originality, crea- 
tive design, and the use of materials 


small industries, the or- 


native to the region; and to help peo- 
ple build forms that are basic to 
everyday living. 

Among the crafts taught and prac- 
ticed in the membership of the Guild 
are: spinning, 
dyeing, woodworking, carving, pot- 


weaving, vegetable 


tery, blacksmithing, metal work, 
jewelry, stone polishing, design, 
printing, cabinetwork, leatherwork, 


basketry, hooked rugs, chair-seating, 
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broom-making, shoemaking, textile 
printing, and glass blowing. 

This organization has placed tre- 
mendous emphasis on the craftsman 
and his product primarily because it 
feels that crafts have a definite role 
in the community and the 
state and national economy, as well 
important. Crafts 
income, 


to play 


as being socially 
provide an supplementary 
location 
Crafts 


necessi- 


or entire, not dependent on 


and family responsibilities. 


make it possible to pay for 





Peter W eller 


Colorful figures designed by Mary 
Alice Hadley, Louisville, Kentucky. 


it symbolizes to her the mountain path she follows from school to her home. 


ties. Because craft work can be done 
in spare time, it does not affect the 
normal routine of the home or farm. 
Crafts enable people to take advan- 
tage of seasonal employment because 
they supply a means of earning when 
the seasonal work is over. Craft skills 
enable a person to be readily assimi 
lated into large or small industry 
if he so desires. A handicraft work 
er is not disqualified by age or phys 
ical handicaps which would stand in 
the way of his employment in indus 
try. 

The that 
good handicraft training is character 
training. Crafts fill a need for self 
expression and for tangible accom 
plishment. Craft skills 
recognition compensates for 


Guild realizes socially, 


often bring 
which 
social, economic, and educational lim 
itations. A skilled craftsman has a 
certain independence of spirit becausé 


he knows he 


has within 


himself to meet the 


resources 
hazards of old 
age and unemployment. The practice 
of crafts makes for higher cultural 
standards. Crafts proven a 
sound therapeutic aid for the relief 
of many 


have 


forms of 
and mental. 
The 


craft 


illness, physical 


Southern 
Guild 


Highland Handi 


craft movement has 
grown and expanded largely at the 
inspiration of its membership and by 
fulfilling its needs. By trial and er 
ror many problems have been ap 


proached and solved. One thing in 
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particular may be credited largely for 
keeping this organization together 
and continually moving ahead and 
that is the policy of realizing the im- 
portance of properly merchandising 
the craftsman’s product. This has 
been of prime importance because it 
supplies the necessary income to the 
individual craftsman as well as keep- 
ing his organization functioning in 
the manner most beneficial to him. 
Successful craftsmen are “business 
men” and their organization must be 
built on a business foundation, and 
yet, in any successful business there is 
need for accurate, up-to-date infor- 
mation concerning development and 
progress in the craft. The Education 
Program working in close conjunc- 
tion with the Guild stores has filled 
this need. 

The first official market for Guild 
members was provided by Frances 
LL. Goodrich, whose shop, The Allan- 
stand Cottage Industries, in Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, was trans- 
ferred to the Guild in 1931 to provide 
its initial market outlet. 

In 1935 it was decided to have a 
Christmas sale in Rockefeller Center 
in New York and as a result of this 
temporary sale, a permanent outict 
was opened at the same location. At 
the same time a permanent outlet 
was opened at Norris, Tennessee. 
The Guild now has eight shops of its 
own in Asheville, Norris, New York, 
Washington, and on the Skyline 
Drive in Viginia. Members of the 
Guild have opened and are operating 
many more shops carrying primarily 
Guild members’ products. 

The Guild outlets form a_back- 
ground for the organization. Because 
of their various locations these out- 
lets are able to cover all phases of 
marketing handicrafts from seasonal 
markets to permanent markets both 
in small cities as well as in the large 
metropolitan areas. Every phase of 
merchandising is covered and by 
doing this, a well rounded picture of 
the problems of selling crafts is being 
presented and mastered. 

The marketing of crafts differs 
from any other form of marketing 
and cannot be guided by the rules set 
down for operating a normal gift 
shop or store. Merchandising in- 
volves thousands of individual prob- 
lems which must be solved on the 
terms of the craftsman and not nec- 
essarily on the terms of making tre- 
mendous financial gains for the store. 

Seasonal crafts must be purchased 
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by the shops as they are produced 
even though it means holding them 
on an inventory for several months 
until they can be sold. Most crafts- 
men find consignment business a dis- 
tinct disadvantage, consequently the 
Guild shops do not have a consign- 
ment business with the craftsmen. 
All merchandise is purchased for 
cash at the risk of the shop. Whole- 
sale prices are set by the craftsman 
and the products are sold using mark- 
ups consistent with all other com- 
mercial business establishments. 
Because of the complexity of sell- 
ing crafts, there is no central ware- 
housing facility, nor central buying 
office. The shops do not wholesale 
any of the products, but potential 
wholesale buyers are handled through 


The first loom used by the weavers at the Pi Beta Phi School, 

Tennessee. From the attic of Aunt Lydia Whaley who died in 1926 at the 

age of 86. Aunt Liza Regan wove her famous 3-harness twills on it up to 
the time of her death in 1946 at the age of 87. 


the Guild office and are placed in di- 
rect contact with the craftsman after 
first establishing that they have suf- 
ficient credit rating and stability. The 
successful operation of these Guild- 
owned stores has proved that mer- 
chandising handicrafts can be both 
a profitable and an educational ven- 
ture for the craftsman, his associates, 
and the buying public. 

To the individual member crafts- 
man the shops offer many advantages 
other than just selling his products. 
The shops are managed in such a 
way that products can be tested as to 
price, design, and potential sales. If 
a product is not suitable for the met- 
ropolitan market it is tested in the 


[Continued on Page 57 





Gatlinburg, 











New Ways With Old Drafts 


by Berta Frey 


T has long been my contention that all progress in 

weaving has been the result of mistakes. Mistakes can 
be valuable—depending on how we treat them. There 
is no excuse for dragging out the old alibi—‘that just 
proves that it is handwoven”—and then forgetting the 
mistake. It must have been a very ancient weaver—in 
fact it must have been several of them—who, when 
laboriously weaving without benefit of shed sticks, got 
her warp threads crossed and saw the possibilities of 
leno. Suppose all those old weavers had ignored their 
nistakes instead of capitalizing on them and really de- 
veloping a fascinating technique. 

It was a mistake in reading directions for an entirely 
different weave that made me stumble on the “Flame 
Point” way of weaving Honeysuckle. I am sure that 
many other weavers have had similar experiences. We 
are very proud of “inventing”something new, but sooner 
cr later we find that someone else did it three years ago 
or even three thousand years ago. 

One interesting way of treating any Colonial Over- 
shot draft and particularly the Blooming Flower or Bow 
Knot type is Florence Websier’s valuable mistake. When 
she was a new weaver, someone gave her the directions 
for weaving double faced fabric. She lost the directions, 
but remembered the general principles of the problem. 
She forgot that the loom must be set up in a twill and 
tried to do double faced on just what happened to be on 
the loom at the time. When she failed to get what she 
was trying for, she might have discarded her error and 
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then forgotten about it; instead she did more experimen- 
ting and produced some interesting fabrics. | have not 
seen this method used anywhere else, and Florence has 
been good enough to let me pass it on to others. 

This weave is surprisingly simple. Two pattern wefts 
and one tabby weft are used. One pattern weft can be 
called the MAIN color and the second one can be called 
the ECHO or SHADOW color. The treadling is just 
plain twill. Treadle 1-2 with the main color, then 2-3 
with the echo color and follow with a tabby. NOTE that 
a tabby follows TWO pattern wefts. This is repeated 
io make two, four, six or more rows in a group. Then 
the main color is woven on 2-3, the echo on 3-4 and fol- 
lowed by a tabby and repeated. Continue through the 
twill: 3-4 echoed by 1-4; 1-4 echoed by 1-2 and we are 
ready to begin all over again. DON’T try to follow a 
pattern; it just gets confused. The simple chevron is 
much more effective. The finished fabric does not look 
like Overshot at all. 

It will take some experimenting to know just what 
yarns to combine and what sley to use. The possibilities 
are endless. Two tones of one color; two blending colors 
of the same type of yarn; a dull yarn echoed by a bril- 
liant one; a rough yarn and a smooth one; all have their 
possibilities. See to it that the warp does not contrast 
too much with the weft yarns. 

M’s and O’s can be brought very much up to date. Try 
using a soft yarn—six strand pearl cotton (sometimes 
called Floss or Perleen) set at 16 or 18 to the inch and 





Left, a two block Summer and Winter design woven as drawn in, and at the top, woven in pairs. Design, middle, 
woven by the picked up method on the same threading, making a good rug. Right, four methods of treadling Sum- 
mer and Winter. A, B, C, D in text reading down. 
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Crackle weave—the warp is cotton boucle and carpet 
warp, pattern done in rug wool. 


then weaving it with a straight twill treadling. It makes 
a lovely drapery fabric. A small M’s and O's draft de- 
veloped in fine yarn makes good suiting. This weave 
shows better in a diagram than in a photograph. It may 
be woven in stripes by treadling in a twill, or by revers- 
ing the areas twilled, it will make a checked pattern. 
This checked weave is good for baby blankets. 

Summer and Winter is a weave that should be used 
more than it is. It makes a wonderful upholstery ma- 
terial: is well balanced for stretching; there are no long 
overshots and yet the pattern may be big and bold or 
small and inconspicuous. Certainly we do not want to use 
the old blue and white coverlet patterns for upholstery 
today, but we can make new patterns. Even so, it is not 
so much the pattern that is important as the way the 
pattern is woven. The objection always comes up: “But 
I have only a four harness loom.” That is all that is 
needed to weave a good striped fabric. The two blocks 
are designed to give a pleasing proportion. Don’t weave 
as drawn in for a checkerboard effect, but weave only 
one block of the pattern. The warp and tabby of a dull 
yarn and the pattern weft of a silk makes a handsome 
fabric with good wearing qualities. 

Illustrated here are four ways of treadling Summer 
and Winter. The top three samples are familiar to all: 
A as drawn in; B as drawn in except that there is an 
odd number of pattern shots so that the corners will 
twill. C is woven in pairs. D may not be quite so familiar. 
In this treadling, there is no effect of pattern and back- 
ground, but the whole surface of the cloth is the same. 

To achieve this all-over effect, the treadling is 1-3 with 
green, then 1-4 with yellow and follow with a tabby; re- 
peat as desired. To change the blocks simply reverse the 
colors to treadle 1-3 and 2-3 with yellow and 1-4 and 2-4 
with green. Note that TWO colored pattern wefts are 
followed by a single tabby. The sample shown is woven 
in pairs, but it could have been done as drawn in. 

Summer and Winter is good for a “picked-up” type 
of pattern. This is primarily a problem in design. The 
design must follow the blocks of the pattern in order 
to make weaving easier than having to count the warp 
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Spot Bronson woven with a tabby. Note that the wrong 
side does not have the usual warp overshots of Bronson. 
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Detail of Florence Webster's method of handling 
Colonial Overshot. 





Summer and Winter designs on a 4-harness loom that 
make small patterns suitable for upholstery and so escape 
the “coverlet” look. 











One of Florence Webster's practice pieces. Note the ef- 
fect of stripes in warp direction even though the color 
and pattern are in weft. 





M’s and O’s woven with a_ simple 


Brought up to date, this weave is good for drapery. 


twill treadling. 
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Draft of M’s and O's and twill as described in text. This, 
developed in fine yarn, makes good suiting. 
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Photograph, Edward Schwartz 

Book cover woven by Jean Scott on 4-harness loom in 

Summer and Winter by pick-up method. Samples often 
can be woven with this use in mind. 


threads. The trick of weaving is to take the shuttle part 
way across the shed as called for by the design, and then 
change the shed before taking the shuttle the rest of the 
way across. Keep the design simple!! It will be easier 
to weave as well as better looking. It is impossible to 
write out the treadling for this sort of weave; it must 
be done by following the design. To try to write detail- 
ed directions gets so involved that it sounds more com- 
plicated than it really is. Study the designs and do a 
little experimenting—it is really easier than it looks. 
This is a slow weave and not commercially practical, 
but for those who weave for themselves, it is quite 
silks and metal- 
lics—it would be good for bags and purses. Worked in 


worth while. Developed in fine yarns 


heavy wools it is well adapted to rugs. A good rug was 
woven with narrow strips of an old blanket for pattern 
weft and each pattern shot followed by TWO. tabby 
shots of cotton chenille. 

Spot Bronson—Barleycorn or Speck weave—is 
usually a linen weave and done with only one shuttle. 
It is not usually thought of as an upholstery material 
but it can be woven to give a firm fabric with small all- 
over pattern. The spots or pattern shots are done with 
a heavier weft than the warp and with tabby. Weave 
the pattern shot and then follow it with BOTH the 
tabbies. For example, weave 1-2 with pattern, then 
weave 1 with tabby weft and 2-3-4 with tabby weft. 
This avoids the usual Spot Bronson effect of a warp 
overshot on the wrong side and makes a firmer fabric 

Crackle is another good weave that is more often 
than not most uninteresting. Somehow the known pat- 
terns of Crackle (or at least most of them) are so mo- 
notonous looking, or if they are not monotonous they 
are much too “busy.” It is not hard to make new pat- 
terns for Crackle if we remember that the pattern itself 
is a twill—direct, point, or broken. But even a hackney- 
ed pattern can be disguised. Use a boucle warp and 
weft and a rather bold pattern; weave most of the cloth 
in tabby and every two or so inches put in a single shot 


| Continued on Page 48 
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Weaving His Way Back 


~ M*> John 

A. Greene, 
oye president of the 
Boston School 
of Occupational 
Therapy, first 
told me of 
Harold Pelkey. As we were talking 
it seemed to us that we could find a 
real connection between occupational 
therapy and the arts and crafts move- 
ment in this country. The latter, as 
well as the successful results of the 
former, depend on the close coopera- 
tion of all. In Harold Pelkey’s case 
the wonderful cooperation between 
patient, hospital, Federal rehabilita- 
tion, State rehabilitation, and teacher 
had a large share in his achievement 
of independence. 





The occupational therapist starts 
when the doctor or pre- 
scribes occupational therapy for the 
patient. It may be either for mental 
and physical restoration or for pre- 
vocational exploration and evaluation 
ot the handicapped patient’s skills 
and interests. The actual vocational 


surgeon 


rehabilitation is the job of other 
agencies. The treatment media used 
are the manual and creative arts, 
educational, recreational and _pre- 


industrial activities. 


On February 5, 1936, while em- 
ployed by the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, Harold Pelkey was in- 
jured by a dynamite cap explosion. 
As a result, he is blind. His left hand 
was amputated just above the wrist 
and the right hand has remaining 
only stumps of all five fingers, his 
loss of hearing is 85 per cent due to 
destroyed ear drums. 

Harold Pelkey, “Bumpy” or 
“Bump” as he is called affectionately 
by his friends, was started on 
his rehabilitation at the Boston 
Marine Hospital in the occupational 
therapy department, May 14, 1947, 
eleven years after his original in- 
jury. He previously had been written 
off as 100 percent permanently dis- 
abled, since the amputation had pre- 
cluded any possibility of training in 
the usual activities for the blind. He 
was referred to the occupational 
therapy department for evaluation 
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by Kate VAN CLEVE 


and recommendations. 

The chief of the occupational 
therapy department, Miss Margaret 
T. Blodgett, recognized the possi- 
bilities of Bumpy, who had the will 


and spunk to try whatever Miss 
Blodgett suggested. First, a clay 


model was made of the hospital. Lo- 
cated on this were the 
drinking fountains, his own ward, and 
the furniture in it. Because of his 
limited grasp a small cane was found 
for him and by this method he learn- 
ed his way around by himself in the 
hospital. 


stairways, 


He was also started on printing, 
using a hand lever press, and in this 
way learned to use his left arm and 


began to develop more sense of 


touch in the stumps of his fingers 
on his right arm. He did not set type 


or center the work in the press. 


After that was done for him and the 


gauge pins put in, he fed the press 
and _ printed further help. 
He learned to be extremely accurate. 
He printed cards at first, then pro- 
gressed to using thin paper. 

At the time they 
teaching write, a 


without 


same began 


him to special 
wooden pen holder was made to fit 
his grasp. This progressed slowly as 


he had to re-learn his alphabet. 
He learned to 
harness 6-treadle 


weave on a 4- 
floor loom. He 
memorized the position and numbers 
of the treadles and put treadling pat- 
terns on a board with tacks which 
he could feel. 

Miss Blodgett, in referring Bumpy 
through the Federal Rehabilitation 
Department to Miss Cole, also an 
occupational therapist, of the Ver- 
mont Rehabilitation Department, 
suggested trying him in_ industry. 
He was sent to a school for the blind 
in New York and lived at the In- 
dustrial Home for the Blind. 

He began to work on a drill press, 
which he operated very successfully, 
but he kept going back to his weav- 
ing. He did not like the machine work 
and in November, 1948, Miss Cole 
asked Miss Emily Mae Thomas of 
Proctorsville, Vermont, to teach him 
more weaving. 

In October, 1949, he was again at 
the Marine Hospital in Boston and 
this time he started foot training 
with Norman Griggs of the Perkins 
Institution in Watertown. After 
Sumpy went home Mr. Griggs went 
to Springfield, teach 
him location. 


Vermont, to 





Harold Pelkey, rated as 100 per cent permanently disabled for eleven years, 
now earns his way by weaving. 
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This time Miss Blodgett worked 
with the thought of making him self- 


Miss 
about 


sufficient. Thomas asked for 
help shuttles and Miss 
Blodgett, with the help of the chief 
engineer, Albert J. Wersebe at the 
United States Marine Hospital, 
worked out a small shuttle to fit the 
patient’s limited grasp. They made 
two rug shuttles and four throw or 


boat shuttles. 
Special spindles to fit the boat 
shuttles were designed by Miss 


Thomas and they were made in the 
Occupational Therapy shop by other 
patients. 

Then Bumpy had a cuff made in 
New York but method to 
keep it on and no instruments to fit 
it. With Mr. \Wersebe’s help it was 
altered and an extra cuff made which 
keeps it from falling off when he 


had no 


bends his elbow. Four tvpes of hook 
were made in the machine shop to 
be screwed in and used when he 
wants to carry a suitcase or handle 
other articles. 

Miss worked out a 
system by which he can wind bobbins 
using an electric motor. Again the 
Occupational Department 
of Marine Hospital aided, finding a 
sewing machine for him, which was 
shipped to Vermont. This released 
one hand for the 


Thomas also 


Therapy 


thread. 


holding 





Left—Rug in dog track pattern, made with carpet warp and cotton rug yarn in dark wine color. Right 


Bullet latches were used in the shut- 
tles to hold the spindle, so he can 
now change his bobbins. 

In 1950 we again find Miss 
Blodgett and Mr. Wersebe coopera- 
ting in working out a timer and can 
another 
sufficiency and independence as he 


opener- step toward self- 
does his own cooking. 

1950, we 
Bumpy’s Studio and the Traump as 
Writ Studio in 


Proctorsville 


In October, visited 


Vermont between 


and Ludlow, knowing 


you would be interested to learn of 
the progress he has made _ while 


working with Miss Thomas. Leaping 
Lena, Bumpy’s name for one of his 
throw shuttles because he lost it so 
many times in the beginning, was 
very well behaved at this visit. 
Miss first 
ing him to wind bobbins on the old 
sewing machine 


Thomas started teach- 
with a 


small foot treadle and electric motor 


equipped 


spoken of before. He practiced day 
after day for several months until 
he could wind a better bobbin than 
Next a hard rubber ball 
in two and placed with the 
flat side down and raised about half 
an inch, at each end of the shuttle 
race to the shuttle (Leaping 
Lena) now that he had conquered the 
winding of his bobbin. The rhythm 
of weaving came at once with the 


most of us. 
was cut 


stop 





throw shuttle. His first remark was 
“Now my weaving sounds just like 
the rest of the weavers.” 

His rule for measuring has notch- 
His materials are 
kept in bins with plastic letters cut 
out on drawer pull—P for 
peach, LG for light green, DG for 


es down one side. 
each 


dark green, and G for green or mid- 
dle value. 


Bumpy has been making bath 
mats and bathroom sets of mat and 


seat cover to match. His weaving is 
even and his edges are perfect. 

With chenille hard to get, he now 
makes casual bags for sale, as illus- 
trated here. 

Mr. Wersebe solved the problem 
of taking his work off the loom, by 
shaping three steel rods a little longer 
than the width of the 
pieces that fit over the breast beam 


mats. Two 
of the loom with pegs into which the 
rods fit steel 
this 
equipment. The procedure works as 


with 
complete 


and two chains 


loops at each = end 
follows: 
tick and 
two shots of filler, another lease stick 
and four shots of filler, a third stick 
and four more shots of filler. 

Then the first steel rod, two shots 
not too hard and two shots and beat 
hard. 


Put in a wooden lease 


[Continued on Page 54 





Natural 


warp, and old rose rug weave yarn, twilled on pattern threading. Typical of the handbags produced on Bumpy’s 
loom. Top—fine natural-colored carpet warp. In the plain weave weft is a black and white boucle while the pattern 
is a dark rust of heavier textured cotton boucle. The second bag has the same warp with weft of heavy green cotton 


while plain weave is natural cotton boucle. 
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All photographs from The Wool Bureau, Im. New York. 


Merino sheep in Australia, typical of the large flocks which produce nearly a quarter of the world’s wool supply 


Wool—Most Versatile of Fibers 


by Rozert H. 


K1ESSLING 


(PART 1) 


— should know more about wool. More- 
over, they should know more about the sheep 
which produce the wool, since not only the breeds of 
sheep but every aspect of sheep raising affects the qual- 
itv of the wool that is made into yarn. Weavers complain 
about not being able to get a good quality of wool, when 
the difficulty often is that they do not in the least know 
what kind of yarn they really want. Probably more un- 
satisfactory apparel fabrics come off the loom for this 
reason than for any other. No fabric can be better than 
the yarn from which it is made and no yarn is better 
than the wool from which it is spun. Moreover, a fabric 
can be as easily ruined by using the wrong kind of yarn as 
by using poor quality. Hence the importance for weavers 
to know how to buy woolen products, by understanding 
something about the qualities of wool, including the 
types of sheep (or other animals) from which the dif- 
ferent kinds are derived. In America, for convenience, 
clothing made from mohair (the silky-haired Angora 
goat) and vicuna may also be classed as wool, accord- 
ing to the Wool Products Labeling Act. 

The protective coat of sheep has been the principal 
animal fiber used by man throughout recorded history. 
It is the peculiar structure of the individual fiber which 
has kept wool in the top rank of usefulness. Its valuable 
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properties are so unique that scientific research has not 
yet succeeded in evolving a fiber equal to it, although a 
degree of success in giving the qualities of wool to certain 
artificial fibers has been claimed. 

Wool is the only natural fiber which has an outer 
covering of overlapping scales. It is the ability of these 
scales to catch and cling that holds the fibers of wool 
together in spinning and felting. 

Within this serrated, scaly sheath, called the epidermis 
or cuticle, is a bundle of minute, elongated cells sur- 
rounding a central pith, or medulla. The shrinking of 
wool is caused by the tendency of these cells to withdraw 
toward the base of the fiber when wet. 

The fibers of wool, in turn, occur in bundles or locks 
which are technically called staples. They are naturally 
either curly or longitudinally wavy. Hair, in contrast, 
is generally straight and is smoother an stronger than 
wool. At the same time, it lacks the delicate fineness and 
softness of wool fiber. 

As we know it today, wool is the product of extensive 
breeding and cultivation of sheep, motivated by a 
centuries-old demand for more and better wool. Primi- 
tive sheep of the past, and those raised under primitive 
conditions today, have a hairy coat with a fine coat of 
short wool underneath. Neglected sheep have a tendency 
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West Highland-ezves, Scotland. 


to revert to their undomesticated state. Navajo sheep in 
the United States are a good example of an animal prob- 
ably close to the original sheep. 

Wool fiber possesses unusual elasticity, resilience, 
strength and durability, as well as softness. It can be 
stretched 30 per cent beyond its length without being 
damaged and it is for this reason that woolen garments 
resist wrinkling, stretching, and sagging and why 
blankets of pure wool do not mat down or lose their 
warmth giving properties. 

Wool is absorbent, taking up to 18 per cent of its own 
weight in moisture without feeling damp and up to 50 
percent without being saturated. With wool clothing 
both body dampness from perspiration and outer damp- 
ness are prevented from clinging to the body, thus pre- 
venting chills. Wool has insulating properties against 
heat and cold because of its structure—a sheath of scales 
around a bundle of closely interlaced cells. Desert dwell- 
ers wear heavy wrapped wool turbans and western 
United States ranchers “ten-gallon’” hats of wool for 
the same reason—protection against the sun. 

Wool also has a special affinity for color. Dyes go clear 
through the fiber in a central canal, consequently colors 
are clear-cut, vibrant, and lasting. The rough irregular 
outside covering of the fiber contributes depth and rich- 
ness to the colors. Wool can be dyed in the raw state, in 
slub (roving before it is spun), or in yarn. It also can 
be piece-dyed after weaving and cross-dyed if woven 
with other fibers. 

Wool provides wide variety in texture and color for 
the designer of clothing, upholstery and draperies, rugs 
and carpets. The fiber can be spun, woven, knitted, or 
felted, to provide a variety of products from the lightest 
weight woolens and worsteds—from three ounces up— 
to heavy rugs, arctic coats, and industrial fabrics. 

The wool of commerce is divided into three broad 
classifications : 1. Short wool or clothing wool, also called 
carding wool, seldom longer than from two to four 
inches. 2. Long wool or combing wool, also used for 
apparel, from four to ten inches long. Combing wools 
are harder, more wiry, and less inclined to be spiral or 
kinky than short wools. The best apparel wool is uni- 
form in structure. 3. Carpet or knitting wool, long, 
strong, and coarse. Carpet wools of the best quality are 
a combination of about two-thirds wool and one-third 
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hair. The long outer coat of hair, over the inner coat of 
“true” wool, on primitive sheep, provides a natural com- 
bination which makes excellent carpet wool. 

Carpet wools are, however, the cheapest and coarsest 
class. They come principally from China and India, al- 
though some are produced in New Zealand, Russia, 
Turkey, Greece, Peru, and the mountain districts of 
England and Scotland. The United States produces no 
carpet wool, except that from the very few original 
Mexican sheep which are still raised in the Southwest. 
An interesting experiment is going on there. In an effort 
to improve these sheep for the Navajos, the change in 
the wool produced changes in the textures of the Navajo 
rugs which were not at all desirable. Sheep are now 
being bred to provide wool comparable to that used by 
the earlier Navajo weavers. 

Four-fifths of the world’s wool supply is classified as 
apparel wool and the remainder as carpet wool. 

‘Wool is graded according to fineness determined bv 
the diameter of the average wool fiber in the sorted lot. 
The quality is designated in the trade by either the nu- 
merical or the blood system. The first is called the Eng- 
lish system and is generally growing in popularity. The 
second, used only in the United States, is based on the 
proportion of Merino blood in the different breeds of 
sheep. Several other systems which are in force in other 
countries are often referred to in the United States. 

In grading wool, not only is diameter considered, but 
also length and general fiber strength and soundness. 
Other properties affecting the quality include contour, 
crimp, color, and felting properties. Fine wool ranges 
from two and one-half to five inches in length, has around 
2,400 scales to the inch and a diameter of about one-two 
thousandths of an inch. 

The “feel” or the “handle” is an important factor in 
judging wool. By this means alone an experienced judge 
can tell the degree of softness, fineness, and other quali- 
ties. He is also guided by the appearance of the staple, 
and the position of the fleece on the sheep. Inferior parts 
of regular fleeces are good for carpet wool. 

The following tables give a comparison between the 
blood system and the numerical system for grading 
wool. The numerical system is composed of arbitrary 
figures for a designated quality of worsted yarn. The 
letter s after the figure stands for a single strand of yarn. 
Blood System 


(Based on breed of sheep ) 


Numerical System 
(Based on numbering 
system for worsted 

yarns ) 


64s to 80s 


Fine blood 
58s to 60s . »” 


56s vg 
48s to 50s 14 
44s to 46s Low 


36s to 40s Braid 

Only breeds of sheep which are predominantly of 
Merino blood produce a fleece which can be classified 
as fine wool. Although they originated in southern Eu- 
rope, these sheep today are found principally in Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, South Africa, and the United 
States. 

Merinos were developed by the ancient Romans, who 
crossed their Italian ewes with Colchian rams from 
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Greece. This, the most famous cross-breed ever made, 
produced the Merino type, then called Tarentine, first 
raised by the Romans in North Africa and then in Spain. 
During the first century of the Christian era Columella, 
overseer for the manufacture of cloth for the Roman 
army and the author of the famous book, “De Re 
Rustica,” was supervising great herds of sheep around 
Cordova, Spain. The methods and suggestions he pro- 
pounded for raising sheep are said to be still adhered to 
in the major wool-growing sections of the world and in 
the leading textile schools and colleges today. 

Development of sheep from the Roman strain con- 
tinued in Spain for many centuries as a result of the 
demand from over the then known world for better ani- 
mals and finer wools. By 1700 there were close to 17,- 
000,009 Merino sheep in Spain. This breed for centuries 
had been giving the world the finest wool it had yet seen. 
So important were these sheep to the Spanish economy 
that the secret of their breeding was jealously guarded 
by the Government, and its revelation was punishable by 
death. 


However, the outside demand for fine wool was so 
strong that sheep were smuggled into other countries. 
Some were also given by the King of Spain to friends, 
and notable breeds were developed from these presents. 
The Elector of Saxony, recipient of a royal gift, greatly 
improved the breed and produced fine wools which are 
still known as “Electoral” or “Saxony.” The present 
Rambouillet sheep, which produce both good mutton 
and good wool, are descended from a flock given to the 
King of France and kept at Rambouillet. 

In the 17th century France began to import the Span- 
ish Merinos, and in the 18th century they were taken 
into Norway, Denmark, Australia, South Africa, South 
America, Germany, Hungary, and England. 

Sheep were first introduced to the New World by the 
Spanish explorer Coronado in 1540, and a few were 
also brought to Jamestown by the colonists of 1609. 
Nearly two centuries passed, however, before Merino 
sheep were released by Spain for America. These ar- 
rived in 1801 as a result of the Napoleonic wars. Defeat- 
ed, Spain had to sell Merino sheep to raise funds to pay 
for the French emperor’s conquest of the country. The 
American consul at Lisbon contracted for 3,850, which 
were sent to the United States. Merinos came also from 
France about this time. Sheep raising was a growing in- 
dustry in the United States in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

Australia, where 85 per cent of the sheep are of pure 
Merino breed, is not only the world’s greatest wool- 
producing area, but is also the largest supplier of fine 
Merino wools. Of the entire world’s wool supply of four 
billion pounds annually, about one-third is of Merino 
type and about half of this comes from Australia. 

Nearby New Zealand, with a total output about a 
third as great, ranks third in world production. From 
there also come many fine apparel wools, as well as long 
staple wools for carpets. The Corriedale sheep, which 
have been developed in New Zealand, are good for meat 
as well as fiber. 

The first Merino sheep arrived in Australia in 1789 
from the Cape of Good Hope. More were brought from 
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there in 1797 with the purpose of breeding them to im- 
prove the economic condition of the still new colony. 
Ten years later, Australian growers found themselves 
getting high prices in England for their initial shipment 
of home-grown Merino wool. That was the impetus 
needed by the colonial sheep raisers. The 1830s saw a 
tremendous boom, the 1840s a resultant crash, and the 
subsequent years the gradual establishment of the sheep 
industry on a sound basis. 

The Australian wool-producing sheep were bred from 
the Merinos of Spain, the Rambouillet type from France, 
the Nigretti from Germany, and the Vermont Merinos 
from the United States. Having obtained some of the 
world’s finest animals for breeding purposes, the Aus- 
tralians thenceforth prohibited all exportation of their 
sheep. The first in a quarter century were admitted to 
the United States this year for experimental breeding 
at the University of California. 

Australian wool today sets the standard for the rest 
of the world and wool growers in other countries are 
trying to bring their product up to that standard through 
the adoption of Australian methods of handling the 
product for selling. All Australian fleeces are sorted dur- 
ing shearing and, in a process called “skirting,” the 
coarse parts of the fleeces are removed. All fleeces are 
classed before packing and the names of the grower and 
classer are printed on the bale, so their reputations are 
at stake in a world market. 

Ranking second in world production, with about half 
of Australia’s annual output, is Argentina with some 
495 million pounds of sheared wool annually. Here, as 
in other large South American wool-producing countries, 
such as Uruguay and Chile, only part of the sheep are 
of the Merino type. The South American cross-breeds, 
however, produce a good quality of wool, especially those 
that are grown in the southerly parts of Argentina and 
Chile. The custom of the continent is to label with ini- 
tials designating the port of shipment. The finer wools 
from the South are labeled P. A., meaning that they are 
shipped from Punta Arenas, Chile. B. A. stands for 
Buenos Aires and shows that the wool was grown in 
Argentina. M. V. indicates Montevideo as the place of 
export and means that the wool was grown in Uruguay 
and southern Brazil. 

South Africa stands high among wool-producing re- 
gions, both in quantity and quality of product. All South 





Corriedales from New Zealand, and an enlargement of 
clean scoured wool fiber. 








African wool is often called Cape wool, although only 
about one-half of the output actually comes from the 
Cape Province. The rest may have been grown anywhere 
from the Orange Free State to the Transvaal or Natal. 
True Cape Merino probably has the finest fiber of any 
wool in the world, for the sheep are generally shorn 
every six to nine months, instead of once a year, thus 
giving the fleece little chance to grow long and coarse. 
It is especially suitable for fine flannels and uniforms. 

Karakul sheep originated in Asia and for many cen- 
turies the Eastern potentates who owned great flocks 
prohibited their export. The wool was obtained from 
Mohammedan traders and was in great demand. There 
are now some 1,200 Karakul breeders in the United 
States and the sheep number about 45,000. Karakul wool 
is popular for hand spinning and handweaving. 

Of all the wool in the world, 50 per cent comes from 
Merino sheep. The low-hung body and the loose folds 
of skin forming high collars around the necks of the 
Merino and the related Rambouillet types enable these 
to produce more wool than breeds with tighter skins. 
The wool is also shorter and of finer diameter than on 
the mutton breeds. j 

Other sources for apparel wool are the 30 or more 
British breeds and the many cross-breeds developed from 
Merinos, British breeds, and others, chiefly from the 





United States, United Kingdom, New Zealand, and 
South America. The 40 original breeds of sheep have 
now been increased to 250, and experimental breeding 
is continuing. “Columbia” is one of the types developed 
by the United States Department of Agriculture, pro- 
ducing a medium grade of wool. One of the principal 
aims of research is to bring about a combination of high- 
grade meat and good quality of wool on the same animal. 
At present, about 50 to 55 per cent of sheep growers’ 
income is derived from meat and the balance from wool. 

While most of the wool type of sheep are descended 
from the Spanish Merinos, the mutton type come large- 
ly from the English breeds. These are also wool-pro- 
ducers. Among the sheep of English origin raised today 
in America are the Hampshire, Shropshire, Dorset, 
Cheviot, Southdown, and others producing wool of 
medium length, and the Lincoln, Cotswold, and Scotch 
Blackface, producing long wools. 

Corriedale sheep, a New Zealand breed, produce wool 
of 50-56s quality; the Polworth sheep, 58-60s; English 
Leicester, which have a lustrous fleece, 40-44s, and the 
Border Leicester, 44-46s. 

Tweeds and also homespuns, which acquire a tweedy 
appearance from the unevenly spun yarns, are made 
from the so-called luster wools, which now are raised 

{Continued on Page 59 
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Top left—Champion Hampshire ram—United States. Right—‘Wild Sir Matthew.” Prize Border Liecester ram, 
United Kingdom. Lower left—Columbia, breed developed by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. Right—Karakul 
ram, typical of this breed now being raised in the United States. 
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A Spinning Lesson 


by ANN MULLER 


In modern Greece, a peasant woman 
of the Chalkidiki carries her baby 
with a 
spindle. Figure 5. 


while spinning 


ERHAPS no other household art has so completely) 

disappeared from our list of hand skills as has that 
of spinning fibers into threads. The census of 1810 re- 
veals that there were 10,000 spinning wheels in use in 
Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, at which time the to- 
tal population for that area was less than 30,000—an 
average of one spinning wheel to every three people. By 
i850 their common use had vanished. 

Commercial methods of converting fibers into threads 
were so fast, inexpensive and uniform that it is not hard 
to understand why the use of handspun wool was readily) 
relinquished in favor of the machine spun yarns. 

Now that several generations have passed, we proud- 
ly show off the handspun and handwoven linens and 
coverlets made by our grandmothers and great-grand- 
mothers, realizing that the love and labor they put into 
their work has made it a thing of beauty and delight 
that cannot be matched by the most intricate and pre 
cise work of our machines. At this point, no doubt, you 
are thinking, “But does it pay to spin by hand today ?” 
meaning, is a handspun yarn better than the machine 
spun, how long does it take, and what do I have when 
I finish ? 

As in all discussions of hand-made versus machine- 
made, the important point to remember, it seems to me, 
is the fact that the machine cannot transmit personality, 
and even a lowly piece of thread can have personality. 

In the days when the spinning wheel had to be kept 
busy from early morning until late at night because the 
fanuly clothing depended on it, spinning was indeed a 
chore. But today it can be a delightful pastime and _per- 
haps an economy as well. 

Nor is it difficult to do. The fact that 7-year-old chil- 
dren used to spin should convince one that it is not be- 
yond the ability of any adult of today. To the newly ini- 
tiated the great surprise is that instead of the slow, 
laborious task one had supposed it to be, it really isn’t 
so slow, and it is such fun to do. 

You will find that a little skill in spinning will add 
another dimension to your weaving pleasure, as well as 
sharpen the critical eye when purchasing yarns or 
fabrics. There is no substitute for “knowing things with 


your whole body,” to borrow a phrase from Bernard 
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Leach, the English potter. The closer we come to the 
source of our raw material the greater will be the satis- 
faction we derive from our craft. 

There are no hard and fast rules for preparing the 
wool before spinning it. The deeper we look into the 
subject, the more varied we find the processes which 
have been used. Some spinners take the fleece just as it 
is shorn from the sheep, pick it apart with the fingers to 
separate the fibers and remove bits of twigs, burrs, and 
other waste, and spin it without any further preparation. 
Others sort the fleece carefully as to length and softness 
of the wool; scour the wool to clean it thoroughly of 
every bit of oil; dye it; card the wool into roving and 
spray it with oil before spinning it. By describing each 
process and explaining its purpose, the beginner will be 
able to develop the method that best suits his needs. 

The need for sorting arises from the fact that the 
wool varies in softness and length of fiber in different 
sections of the fleece. About twelve different sorts can 
be found in one fleece, but it is not necessary to make 
such fine distinctions. For ordinary purposes it is suf- 
ficient to remove the tag ends and perhaps separate the 
coarse wool of the under part of the fleece (which is ex- 
cellent for rugs) from the long, fine wool of the sides 
and shoulders. 

If the sorting is done on a piece of large-mesh screen 
raised a few inches above the sorting table, much of 
the straw and dirt will fall off during the process, and 
make the further cleaning of the wool much easier. The 
wool is picked apart and burrs removed, while sorting. 

The amount of dirt and grease in sheep’s wool is al- 
most beyond belief. A fleece may be from 50 to 70 per 
cent lighter in weight after washing. The dirt needs to 
be removed but it is best to retain at least part of the 
natural oil if possible. Otherwise oil needs to be added 
hefore spinning. 

If you raise your own sheep it may be possible to con- 
trol to some extent the amount of dirt in the fleece. In 
some parts of the world the sheep are driven into a 
stream and washed several days before shearing. And 
if there are no burr producing plants in the pastures 
they will not pick up burrs in their fleece. Straws and 
burrs will not be removed in the washing and must be 
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picked out by hand. However, much of this foreign mat- 
ter will fall off in the carding process. Before deciding 
to wash the fleece, try some of it on the cards. Often 
wool that to the beginner seems much too gummy and 
dirty to handle, will handle very nicely after the card- 
ing. But if wool must be washed, proceed as follows: 


To each gallon of warm water add one tablespoon ot 
trisodium phosphate, or one ounce of borax, and wash 
the wool with a neutral soap that has been thoroughly 
dissolved. Any soap used on wool must be free of lye, as 
lye destroys the wool fibers. Handle the wool lightly. 
Rinse in water slightly cooler than the first washing, and 
in a second rinse if necessary. Hang on a line or rack 
to dry. 

Wool has a tendency to felt. It must be handled light- 
ly. Never wring wool, just squeeze it gently. Never 
change wool from hot water to cold, or the other way 
round. Sudden temperature changes cause shrinkage and 
affect the softness of the wool. 

The process of disentangling the fibers is called card 
ing and is done with a pair of cards which consist of 
small bent wires set in leather and mounted on a piece 
of wood. Hold cards as shown in Figure 1. Put a small 
amount of wool on the left hand card. Place the other 
card right over it and brush toward you. Repeat this 
brushing until the bunches of wool are completely sep 
arated and evenly distributed over the cards. To remove 
the wool from the cards, place the cards so that both 
handles point in the same direction. With the right hand 
card gently roll the wool off the other card. A gentle 
back and forth movement of the cards will form it into 
a roll as in Figure 2. Do not be too concerned if the roll 
is not well formed. It can be spun just the same and deft- 
ness in making the wool roll will come with practice. 

The difference between wool and worsted yarns is in 
the carding process. To make a worsted yarn, after the 
fibers have been well carded, draw the fibers out in a 
continuous roving. This keeps the fibers parallel to each 
other and allows you to take full advantage of the length 
of the fiber when spinning. The longer the fiber, the less 
twist it requires for a strong yarn, and the less twist, the 
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softer the yarn. (The commercial worsted yarns go 
through a further combing process. ) 

In order to understand the principle of spinning 
how the fibers interlock to make a strong thread—and 
to acquire the feel of the spin, without having to be con- 
cerned about the mechanics of the wheel, it is best first 
to try spinning with a stick. 

Hold a small wad of carded wool (even drug store 
absorbent cotton will do to practice this first part) in 
your left hand, and with the thumb and first two fingers 
of the right hand pick up a few fibers and twist them. 
As soon as you start twisting, notice how the twist 
moves into your wad of wool. Draw your two hands 
away from each other slowly and keep twisting. You 
have spun a thread!!! And believe it or not, that is all 
there is to the principle of spinning. You can spin a few 
inches of excellent thread in this way, but, of course, as 
you let go it unwinds. So to have something on which to 
wind your finished yarn, and also to facilitate the twist- 
ing, try the same thing with a stick. A pen holder or 
knitting needle will do—this is just practice. Tie or 
tape your few inches of yarn to a stick not too near the 
point, and twist the stick with your right hand, and draw 
out the wool with your left. When you have a satisfac- 
tory length of yarn, stop and wind it up on your stick, 
and start over again. 

If your thread breaks, place the spun end of yarn 
against the carded wool and hold it lightly with the left 
thumb. Start spinning and notice how the twist moves 
down to the end of your thread and grabs hold of the 
new fibers. 

From the illustrations (Figures 4, 5, 6) you will see 
the way stick spinning was and is done in different parts 
of the world: twirling the stick in a bowl; giving it a 
twist and dropping it like a top: or rolling it on the 
thigh while sitting on the floor. The whorl near the end 
of the stick is to give it momentum. Try any one of 
them. It’s a fascinating pastime. Or try playing it on 
your bobbin winder. 


If you are fortunate enough to have an old spinning 
wheel in the attic, check it against the illustrations ( Fig- 
ures 7 and 8) to see if there are any parts missing. 





Navajo woman using spindle on her thigh. Figure 6. Virginia Parslow, crafts expert of the Farmer's Museum, 


Cooperstown, New York, making roll of wool on cards. Figure 2. 
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Primitive spinning in the Near East. Figure 4. 


Clean all parts well and grease the bearings. Betore at- 
tempting to spin, become thoroughly acquainted with 
your apparatus. The wheel is generally turned clockwise 
for spinning and counter clockwise for plying several 
threads together. 

The tall wheel can be used for spinning wool, cotton, 
angora, and dog hair but is not satisfactory for the long 
fibers like flax and ramie. 

Wind a piece of wool yarn several times around the 
spindle for a starter. Hold a roll of carded wool in the 
left hand and pinch the end of the yarn from the spindle 
against it. With the right hand start turning the wheel. 
As the spin grabs hold of the wool, draw the left hand 
back at an angle from the spindle while the right hand 
keeps revolving the large wheel (Figure 9). The trick is 
in timing the drawing out with the speed of the turning 
spindle. If you draw out too fast the thread will break 
if too slow the spin will grab too many fibers and pre 
vent further drawing out. In case of the latter, drop the 
roll of wool and let it unwind until it is loose enough to 
draw out easily again. If the thread breaks, proceed as 
described under stick spinning. 

To wind up the spun yarn move the left hand toward 
the right until it is directly opposite the spot on the 
spindle where you wish it to wind up. With the right 
hand move the large wheel in the opposite direction 
just enough to take the thread off the point of the 
spindle—then turn it clockwise again and allow the 
spun yarn to wind up. End this operation so that the 
last few revolutions of the spindle carry the thread out 
to the point again with just an inch or so of spun yarn 
between the spindle and the wool in the left hand. When 
you get really good at this, try spinning the wheel as 
hard as you can and run back the length of your room, 
spinning a thread as fast as you run; then with a flick 
of the wrist and a step to the right, run forward and 
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From the collection of Florence E. House 
Spinning today on a tall wool wheel. Figure 9. 


wind it up again. That’s how grandma used to do it. 
Should be good for the figure, too. 

If you want to wind this yarn into skeins proceed as 
in Figure 10. If you want to weave it as is, wrap a 
piece of paper tightly around the spindle before start- 
ing to spin and you can use this quill in your weaving 
shuttle just as you take it from the spindle. If you want 
to ply two strands together, put two finished quills of 
yarn on your spool rack and proceed much as you did 
for spinning, except to be sure to turn the wheel in the 
opposite direction; and give the wheel approximately 
the same number of revolutions for each length before 
winding up. 

Any kind of fiber can be spun on the flax wheel 
though I have found that for the short fibers such as 
wool or angora, the speed of the “flyer’’ sometimes needs 
to be cut down. Too much twist in the yarn will make tt 
hard and causes it to kink up. 

Before starting to spin, practice treadling until you 
have complete control of the motion and can treadle 
without thinking of your feet. Start the wheel clock- 
wise with the hand, then keep it moving with the foot 
treadle. 

In Figure 8 you will notice there are two belt cords 
on this wheel: one turns the flyer which spins the thread 
and the other turns the spool which winds up the spun 
thread, doing both operations at once. (However, what 
appears to be two cords is actually one continuous cord 

the cross will take care of itself.) 

To spin, wind a piece of yarn several times around 
the spool, pass it over one of the hooks on the flyer and 
through the eye of the spindle. Hold the roving in the 
left hand and feed it into the spindle with the right 
hand. The drawing out is done between the two hands. 
Both hands need to pinch the fiber tightly in order to 
prevent the spin from working into the roving. As the 
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finished yarn heaps up in one spot on the spool, carry 
the yarn over another hook on the flyer. 

It is simplest to dye the yarn after it has been skeined. 
However, more interesting effects can be obtained some- 
times by dyeing the wool before carding and spinning. 
For this process the raw wool must be thoroughly 
scoured to remove every bit of dirt and grease. It is 
then dyed, dried, and carded. Then the wool is sprayed 
with oil to facilitate the spinning. 

For color enthusiasts this process has many thrills be- 
cause the colored fibers can be mixed on the cards the 
way a painter mixes colors on a palette. For instance, 
you can place some yellow wool and some blue wool on 
your cards and mix them to make a green yarn. Such 
colors are always more vibrant than the “solid” dyes. 
Also beautiful heather mixtures are made in this way. 
However this is a somewhat complicated proceeding and 
is not recommended to the beginner. 

Several years ago “The Country Gentleman” pub- 
lished specifications for making a modern flax wheel, de- 
signed by Forrest Crooks. These may still be available. 
Figure 11 shows a modern wool wheel designed by John 
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Upper left Carding wool, ligure iz John Holcombe’s 
wheel. Figure 11. 


Lower left—Spinning on a_ flax 


wheel. Figure 7. 
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Holcombe of Wormleysburg, Pennsylvania. Incidentally, 
all wool wheels make excellent bobbin winders. New 
Canadian-made flax wheels also are available. If you 
want to card wool in considerable amounts, there is a 
Canadian-made carding machine that will be a great help. 

Most woolen mills will be glad to sell you some wool 
roving ready for spinning, unless the present war de- 
mand is too heavy. In view of the world-wide shortage. 
why not raise a few sheep of your own if you have 
space available? A couple of sheep will keep your lawn 
mowed, supply the family woolen needs, and provide the 
deep freeze with some priceless lamb chops. Doesn't 
that sound like a good investment ? 

The combings from long-haired dogs spin very nicely 
and make interesting yarns. If the tufts of loose wool 
are plucked when the dog is shedding, it needs no card- 
ing at all. Just spin it as it 1s. The same conditions hold 
for Angora rabbit wool. 

Well, here’s to happy spinning days ahead! Who 
knows but that the spinning bee may stage a comeback 
the way square dancing has done? And that wouldn't be 
so bad, either. 





R. D. Snively 


modern spinning Upper right—Detail of tall wool 


wheel. Figure 8. Lower right—W ina- 
ing a skein. Figure 10. 
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Sorting fleeces on the island of Harris, off the Scottish coast. The wool will then be dyed in the cauldron over a peat 


fire. Lichens, roots, and berries of the countryside go into the dye pot to produce the colors for Harris tweeds. 


The Romance of Harris Tweed 


HE hum of the spinning wheel is 

still heard on the isles of the 
Hebrides, 30 stormy sea miles off the 
Scottish mainland. Rugged and wild, 
yet with a beauty in summer which 
charms the tourist, these islands are 
one of the few remaining repositories 
of an old tradition. On the islands 
of Harris and Lewis, Uist and Bar- 
ra, wool is still spun and cloth still 
woven in the old way. 

These places, remote though they 
may be, are not “by the world for- 
gotten.”” The product of these island 
cottages (or crofts) is the famous 
Harris Tweed, named after the is- 
land from which it was first intro- 
duced to the world, just over half a 
century ago. 

The story of its survival is in it- 
self a romance. The islanders, de- 
scendants of Vikings, Irish, and 
Scots, had for centuries wrested a 
bare living from their small crofts 
and the sea around them. They had 
always woven cloth for their own 
needs ; to help them supplement their 
meager incomes, a 19th century 
Duchess of Sutherland revived the 


Mr. Fairbairn was formerly editor of 
“Minister's Gazette of Fashion,’ London. 
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women’s interest in their ancient 
craft, showed them how to improve 
the quality of their product, and then 
found a market for it in the fashion- 
able tailoring shops of England and 
America, 

Harris Tweed has a name and a 
charm which, in 1947-8, took over 
four million yards across the seas 
from its island birthplace. Buyers 
who visited the 1951 British Indus- 
tries Fair saw that Harris and Lewis, 
Uist and Barra, while retaining the 
hallmark of their traditional product, 
had not been unmindful of changing 
tastes in the world they try to serve. 

The charm of homespun cloth is in 
its rugged honesty. Harris Tweed 
was designed as a hardwearing and 
weatherproof cloth for a people who 
had to face the wildest of the ele- 
ments. Its close surface keeps out the 
wind ; even the hairiness of the fibers 
acts as a kind of outer palisade, 
warding off the soaking mists of sea 
and moorland. 

With a widening market for the 
tweed, especially for women’s wear, 
qualities now have been added to the 
original cloths which cut the weight 
by half. The old sporting checks are 
now partnered by plain and fancy 


patterns in pastel tones, designed for 
women’s suits and town coats and 
children’s outerwear. Harris Tweed 
faces a new future. 

As originally conceived and _ still 
practised to some extent, Harris 
Tweed making is entirely a hand- 
craft industry, depending upon local 
resources tor its material. Wool from 
the island sheep is washed and dried 
in the open by crofter women. For 
their dyestuffs, they gather the lich- 
ens, roots, and berries of their rocks 
and countryside ; the fleeces are dyed 
in great cauldrons heated over wood 
or peat fires. 

Carding, which manipulates wool 
into workable condition, is done by 
hand, using large, spike faced boards 
(“cards”). Then to the spinning 
wheel, placed at the cottage door in 
summer or at the hearthside in win- 
ter. Here, deft female hands guide 
the tangled mass along its twisting 
course until a fine, strong and even 
thread comes to rest on the bobbin, 
ready for weaving. 

Here, the male of the family takes 
a hand, although women can and of- 
ten do work at the handlooms install- 
ed in the living room or in a shed be- 
hind the cottage. Unlike machine 
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weaving, the handloom weaver has 
complete and personal control over 
the cloth he is bringing to life. In a 
dozen ways, he can put his own per- 
sonality into the web of threads. For 
mechanical precision he substitutes a 


“feel” for the wool; his control of 
tensions gives the cloth a drape and 
handle which is different from that 
of any other. Like the work of the 
hand tailor, there is a something 
which the most highly scientific ma- 
chine cannot quite reach up to. It is 
concerned with that combination of 
hand and brain which we call “crafts- 
manship.” 

Exclusiveness is another advantage 
which handloom weaving offers. 
While modern power machines need 
long runs of the same pattern for 
economical working, the hand work- 
er can change his designs to order. If 
he cannot match the price of the 
mass producer, there are always peo- 
ple (and their number is growing) 
who will pay willingly for individu- 
ality. 

After weaving comes ‘“waulking”’ 
or milling, in which the women of 
the village join. To the accompani- 
ment of ancient waulking songs, the 
soaked tweed is thoroughly set upon, 
pounded and kneaded, until it is felt- 
ed and made wind and weatherproof. 
A final drying above the kitchen fire 
will account for the faint aroma of 
peat smoke which, with the slightly 
acrid crotal (lichen) 


tang of dye, 


lingers on in Harris Tweed made in 


the old fashioned way. 





A crofter at work on his loom on the island of Harris. 
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In modern practice, to meet the 
demand for Harris cloth the work of 
the hand carder and spinner is sup- 
plemented by small carding and spin- 
ning mills in Stornoway. A distinc- 
tion appears on the 


official stamp 





which authenticates all genuine hand- 
woven Harris Tweed. Where the 
spinning wheel has played a part, this 
is acknowledged in the word “Hand- 
spun” which appears beneath the 
Harris Tweed trade mark. 


Chenille Rugs from California 


by DorotHy Bryan 


XPERIMENTING with 


made chenille, a number of San 


home- 


Francisco Bay Area weavers have 
achieved interesting and satisfying 
results weaving chenille, or twice- 
woven rugs, as they are sometimes 
called. The elegant white bedroom 


rug by Janet McNinch illustrates one 


version in which the chenille was 
made from silk parachute cord. 
Others, using discarded materials 


such as light-weight wool dresses, 


wool sweaters, and women’s silk, 
rayon, and nylon hose, demonstrate 
how resourceful handweavers are able 
to make beautiful and long-wearing 
rugs even in times of shortages. 
Mrs. McNinch’s rug won the prize 
for weaving at the Wichita, Kansas, 
Decorative Arts and Ceramic Exhi- 
bition last spring and is illustrated 
in the exhibition section of this issue. 
While different weavers may vary 
in the details of making chenille, the 
approach is always the same. Using 
either 2 or 4 harness looms, the warp 


threads are drawn through the hed- 


dles singly and through the reed in 
groups alternating with open spaces. 
The weft is firmly beaten and after 
the material is removed from the 
loom, it is cut in vertical strips half- 
between the groups of warp 
threads. The resulting strips fluff up 
into the chenille, which is then woven 
into the desired rug. 

As Mrs. McNinch described her 


procedure, it is very simple and very 


way 


strenuous. The chenille was made on 
a 10/2 cotton warp set singly in the 
heddles and & dent inch 
apart. The tabby was silk parachute 
cord, The strenuous step is the actual 
cutting of the strips, which is rough 
on the hand but 
eased by wearing an old leather glove 
from which the finger tips have been 
cut away. 


per one 


can be somewhat 


In the second weaving, Mrs. Mc- 
Ninch used 7/2 natural linen warp 
set double in plain twill, using a 12 
dent reed. The weft was composed 
of silk chenille in one and two and 
bands alternating 


one-quarter inch 


[Continued on Page 56 





Pressing the cloth woven from yarn spun in cottages. 
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Dyeing the silk for Thaibok fabrics—modern dyes, ancient methods. Silks ready for winding are tested in the sun 


in Siam. Colors which do not fade are considered fast for the Western Hemisphere trade. 


Silks from Siam 


by Caro. H. Woopwarp 


Native weavers at work on looms 
which have been used to produce fine 


silks for many years. 


NEXPECTED results, both for nations and indi- 

viduals, follow in the wake of great wars. When 
Colonel James Thompson, a former New York architect, 
first saw Siam as an officer of the OSS, one can be very 
sure he did not see himself later as the leading figure 
in the revival of the ancient art of Siamese silk weaving. 
During his year with the OSS, as he traveled through 
Siam—now called Thailand—and neighboring countries, 
he became interested in the beautiful silks, sometimes 
mere scraps, which could be found in some of the shops. 
Incredibly beautiful in color and design, these bits and 
pieces were the survivals of a one-time widespread home 
industry, in existence since the 17th century, which had 
almost disappeared. 

As he explored further, he found that peasants were 
still wearing silks, but that synthetics had become fash- 
ionable with the larger part of the population. Hand- 
weavers were still at work but they were weaving cotton, 
which could not be exported because of its scarcity. He 
also discovered that there were many primitive looms 
and other pieces of equipment, including spinning 
wheels, still at hand. Weaving skills and traditional de- 
signs had been handed down in Siamese families for 
many generations and still were not entirely lost. 

Employment was badly needed by many Siamese. 
Colonel Thompson wanted to help them and he thought 
of the exquisite native silks, for which he was certain 
there would be a demand from the outside world, if 
their beauty and quality were more widely known. The 
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ancient designs were amazingly contemporary in feeling 
an example of the universality of good design. 
A collection of silks which he brought with him on a 
visit to the United States in 1946 was received with such 
enthusiasm that he formed a company to develop them 


further in Siam. This company operates under the name 
of Thaibok Fabrics Ltd., at 37 East 61st Street, New 
York 4 i N 7. 

A comprehensive collection of Thaibok silks was first 
presented to the public at the Hotel Pierre in Novem- 
ber 1948. They met an immediate favorable response 
from interior decorators looking for custom-made fab- 
rics, from couturiers in the higher brackets, and from 
the plain public interested in unique textiles. The fine 
weaves—from approximately 60 to 100 threads to the 
inch—the brilliant jewel tones and iridescent effects, the 
plaids presenting exotic color combinations which some- 
how fitted in with the contemporary scene, the fine 
checks, ancient in design but smart as anything in a 
Paris collection, the heavier textures developed especially 
with the American market in mind, gave a great impetus 
to the renaissance of silk which has been such a surpris- 
ing development in the textile market. The colors and 
patterns were as new in America as they were old in 
Siam. The silks were shown last September at the Home 
Furnishings Exhibition at the Grand Central Palace in 
New York and last winter at the City of Paris in San 
Francisco and at Rich’s “Textiles of All Nations” ex- 
hibition in Atlanta, Georgia. 
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Relatively few weaves are employed, among them plain 
weave both in fine and heavy threads and some twills, 
including a herringbone effect—known as the “‘squirrel 
tail” weave. For ornament, a weave somewhat resembling 
an American colonial overshot is popular. Metallics often 
are used in varied lengths of floats. The unusual colors, 
including the iridescent and two-tone effects, are ob- 
tained by weaving twisted silks of different colors. Some- 
times as many as sixteen strands are twisted together to 
form one strand. Combinations of several colors produce 
exotic shades. 

Many of the silks are very closely woven. These are 
produced by men since the work of twisting and beating 
is too hard for women. One of the most meticulous 


weavers, whose close weaves are famous, is Haji 


Haroon, a Moslem in Bangkok more than 70 years old. 





Birnbaum, City College 

Silks shown at exhibition inaugurating new textile course 

at City College, New York. At left a stole in blue with 
heavy silver border. 





Thaibok silks are favorites for native costumes for 
festive occasions. 
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Because of the great care needed in the production of 
this type of fabric he can produce only half a yard a day. 
Weavers who work with the coarser silks produce from 
three to seven yards a day, while in the medium counts 
they can make from two to three yards 

All silks are made on primitive types of looms, with 
three harnesses the most ever used. The weavers gener- 
ally work alone, even on the most elaborate brocades. 
However, if it is necessary to produce more quickly, a 
weaver will call in someone to wield the bamboo stick 
used in putting in some of the design. 

Raw silk was scarce when the industry started, but 
now 1s available in larger supply in spite of all the mili- 
tary disturbances in silk-raising countries. 

Colonel Thompson is now establishing a silkworm 
plantation in the northeast section of Siam where cli- 
matic and other conditions are especially good. Silk- 
worm raising has been a home industry for hundreds 
of years in Siam, but only small quantities of fiber were 
produced. Siamese silkworms are known to be sluggish 
An attempt is being made to cross them with some of 
the more diligent Persian an1 Japanese worms. At pres- 
ent there is not enough silk produced of the quality 
needed to supply Thaibok silks, so supplies imported 
from Japan are now supplementing the native product 
for Siam’s handweaving. 

As production of Thaibok silks got under way, the 
problem of fast dyes was one that had to be solved. The 
Siamese had always used vegetable dyes with which they 
produced beautiful colors, but not necessarily fade-proof 
ones. They still knew how to mix dyes but, with the 
decreased demand for silk, their skills had declined and 
they did not, moreover, understand the requirements of 


a more commercial market for large amounts of one 





=. aad 
Michael Miller 

Characteristic designs in Thaibok silks popular with 
western market. 
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color, and for matching samples. After they had made a 
certain amount of one color, they preferred going on to 
something else, since they might achieve something they 
liked better. The same was true of the patterns on their 
looms. Variations might appear in the same length of 
fabric, for the weaver did not consider it necessary to 
reproduce a design, if he had thought up something he 
liked better. 

When Colonel Thompson was able to obtain a supply 
of Swiss dyes he attacked the dye problem with the 
native weavers and impressed upon them the necessity 
of matching colors so that buyers could be sure that their 
specifications would be met. The Siamese really do not 
approve of this, Colonel Thompson says, for they find 
it difficult to believe that so much of one variety is 
wanted ; but if the Americans want that kind of material, 
they will produce it. They also are not particularly inter- 
ested in the heavy weaves for drapery and upholstery 
fabrics, much preferring the fine weaves which in their 
country are favorites for apparel fabrics. 

Silks are now produced in which the color is absolute- 
ly controlled and reorders can be taken which will dupli- 
cate the original. The change in methods of dyeing has 
been made without changing in any way the original 
appearance of the fabric and the modern dyes now re- 
create the traditional colors with assurance that they 
will not fade. 

With the problem of dyeing successfully solved, ar- 
rangements are now being made by the Thaibok Com- 
pany to dye the yarns for most of the weavers in Siam. 
Modern indigosol and chrome dyes are being used to 
produce the traditional colors which have largely been 
inspired by the brilliant flowering shrubs of the country. 

In earlier days the Siamese wore a different color on 
every day of the week beginning with red on Sunday 
and continuing with yellow on Monday, pink on Tues- 
day, green on Wednesday, orange on Thursday, blue on 
Friday, and purple on Saturday. They gradually began 
to depart from the plain colors, producing plaids with 
one of the colors predominating. The plaid designs have 
remained popular with the Siamese and are in demand 
in this country. 

While the first weavers worked on their own looms 
in their own homes, now more ateliers are being organ- 
ized and weavers work together in groups. In some 
ateliers there are as many as 60 looms. Fabrics are being 
produced on regular and special order largely for the 
American market and it is becoming easier for the 
weavers to follow instructions. 

There are five principal varieties of silk now being 
produced in Siam and sold abroad: 

The Sabais, or stoles. These are a traditional style, 
woven of plain colors, originally with designs in excep- 
tionally heavy metallics. Modern versions use much less 


gold and silver thread. A weave somewhat resembling 


American colonial overshot is used for the metallic 
threads. 
Khorat, from Northeast Siam. These are the fine 


weaves and are the favorite silks for the court and the 
aristocracy. Woven of twisted threads to produce a 
changeable effect, they have a brilliant lustre. They are 
known as the “squirrel tail’ silks, because the fine her- 
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Stars of “The King and I,” romantic musical by Rodgers 

and Hammerstein based on “Anna and the King of 

Siam,” wear costumes made from handwoven Siamese 

silks. Left to right, Gertrude Lawrence, Yul Brynner, 
and Dorothy Sarnoff. 





Birnbaum, City College 
Heavier rough-textured weaves for upholstery. 





Birnbaum, City College 

Stripes and plaids in brilliant colors mark Moslem silks. 
ringbone weave with the twisted threads produces a 
delicate design, almost invisible in some colors, which 
resembles rows of tiny, bushy squirrel tails. They come 
|Continued on Page 49 
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Mixing and Matching Colors in Dyeing 


ANY like to 

dye their own stock before spin- 
ning, their yarns after spinning or 
after purchasing them in the gray, 
or their fabrics after weaving, if they 
could mix their own colors and feel 
fairly sure that they would get good 
results. 

To mix your colors you 
should know something about color. 
In the same way that an object has 
length, breadth, and depth, color 
has hue, saturation, and _ brilliance. 
If you can describe a color by giving 
it dimensions you can set it apart, at 
least within a certain range. 

HUE. Webster’s Collegiate Dic- 
tionary says that hue is that attribute 
in respect to which colors may be 
described as red, yellow, green, or 
blue or intermediate between two of 
these, etc. 

SATURATION. Every hue 
varies from light to dark with the 
amount of white or black that is 
mixed with the color. Red, if mixed 
with white, may be very light and 
called pink and if mixed with black, 
may be very dark and called maroon. 


craftsmen woul 


own 


Light values are high values and 
dark values are low values. 
BRILLIANCE. Brilliance is the 


attribute which measures the amount 
of gray that is in a color. Dark gray 
has low brilliance, neutral gray 
medium, and light gray high. Chro- 
matic colors as well as achromatic 
colors differ from each other in bril- 
liance. 

Saturation is sometimes referred 
to as value or purity, and brilliance 
is sometimes referred to as intensity 
or /uminosity. 

Regardless of what names we give 
the different attributes of color it is 
a fact that what we are really inter- 
ested in knowing is the content of 
full color, the content of white, and 
the content of black. When we know 
these three things and the hue, we 
have the whole story. 

In school we were told that you 
can mix all of the colors from the 
primary colors—red, yellow, and 
blue. But of course we know that in 
practice this is so only to a limited 
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extent. Arthur B. Allen in a pamph- 
let entitled “The Teaching of Colour 
in Schools” which is copyrighted by 
Winsor & Newton, Ltd. shows three 
sketches which illustrate the three 
theories of color and a study of these 
will show why there is a limit to the 
colors you can get in using just red, 
yellow, and blue. Figure 1 shows the 
Artist’s Theory, Figure 2 shows the 
Physical Theory and Figure 3 shows 
the Psychological Theory. We are 
indebted to Winsor & Newton for 
permission to reproduce these 
sketches and use material explaining 
them. 

We know that when we mix yel- 
low and blue of the artist’s 
that we get that has very 
little brilliance. A glance at Figure 1 


ct ylors 
a green 


shows that if the pigments represent- 
ing the three primary colors red, 
yellow, and blue are mixed together 
the result gives a theoretical black. 
Therefore when you mix any two of 
them the result will give so much 
gray that the color will necessarily 
be dull. In a color circle constructed 
on the Artist’s Theory, sometimes 
called the Brewster Theory, the hues 
are neither equidistant nor their op- 
posites complementary. 

Figure 2 shows the _ Physical 
Theory. This is not of use to us in 
dyeing because the mixture of color- 
ed light by spectroscopic appliances 
finds no applications to either the 
artist or the craftsman. It is interest- 
ing to see that the three primaries 
of this theory, red, green, and blue- 





VIOLET 


FIG. | 


violet, when mixed together produce 
white. It is also worth while noting 
that the three secondary colors are 
almost the same as the primaries of 
the Artist’s Theory. 

Figure 3 shows that the psychol- 
ogist working with four primaries 
gets results different from the other 
two specialists. His primaries, based 
upon results derived from the spin- 
ning color wheel and dependent upon 
vision for the recording of sensation, 
become red, yellow, green, and blue. 
It has been found that each of these 
four colors stimulates different 
sations upon the retina, 
sensation cannot be experienced by 
a combination of any of the 
sensations. When the four primaries 
of this theory are mixed together the 
result is a neutral gray. 

The Achromatic Colors or neutral 


sen- 
and this 


other 


colors have a definite beginning and 
ending in the form of a straight line 
with white at one end and black at 
the other, with all of the depths of 
gray having definite positions be- 
tween the two. 

All the colors around us are made 
up of full color, white, and_ black. 
Colors that contain the largest pro- 
portion of full color are called Chro- 
matic Colors. As we have already 
stated Achromatic Colors have two 
end points in a straight line, which 
characteristic is missing in the Chro- 
matic Colors. The Chromatic Colors 
do not form a straight line but do 
run from light to dark to a middle 
point and then reverse and run back 
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FIG.2 
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to the starting point. They can there- 
fore be shown in a circular line and 
form that we know as the Chromatic 
Circle. 

“Related Colors” are those that 
we see all around us and all contain 
black in their make-up. “Unrelated 
Colors” are the ones seen through 
the spectroscope and they do not 
have black in their make-up. 

When you mix two colors directly 
across the circle from each other (or 
opposites) they will when they neu- 
tralize each other give a neutral gray, 
if they are truly complementary. 

Color has been a subject of study 
for centuries by physicists, mathe- 
maticians, scientists, 
and psychologists. 
first to decide that 
should be 


physiologists, 
the 
white and black 
considered 


Runge was 
independent 
colors. 

Wiinsch proved that red, yellow, 
and blue not evenly 
around the circle. This was confirm- 
ed a half century later by Helmholtz 
when he 


were spaced 


showed that ultramarine 
blue is the complementary color to 
yellow since these alone combine to 
a neutral gray whereas yellow and 
violet produce red. 

Helmholtz further determined the 
correct complementary colors to be 
red and sea green, orange and tur- 
quoise blue, vellow and. ultramarine, 
and leaf green and purple. 
fundamental 
further advanced by 
Hering and Leonardo. 
clared that all 
duced by mixtures of 
with white and_ black. 


The theory of four 


hues was 
Hering de- 
colors 


may be pro- 


pure color, 

It was Ostwald who reduced the 
study of color harmony to a mathe- 
matical table by producing his Color 
Solid. Every color which finds a 
place upon this solid can be mea- 
sured in terms of pure color, white, 
and black. 

Years ago we heard the old saying 
that to become a good dyer a man 
should be the son of several genera- 
tions of dyers. Until recently we 
would have agreed that there was 
but little hope of learning how to 
mix and match colors with much suc- 
cess unless one started at an early 
age and developed slowly. But after 
reading “How to Use Color and 
Decorating Design in the Home” by 
Howard Ketcham; “The Weaver's 
Craft” by L. E. Simpson and M. 
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Weir: “The Teaching of Colour in 
Schools” by Arthur B. Allen; 
“Colour Theory and Standards of 
Colour” and “Colour Measurement 
and Colour Harmony” both by Wil- 
helm 

minds. 


Ostwald, we changed our 

“The Weaver's Craft,” in a sec- 
tion on color, outlines a plan, based 
on the theories of Ostwald, which if 
followed will certainly show any per- 
son of ordinary intelligence how to 
mix colors. We are indebted to the 
publishers, The Dryad Press of Lei- 
cester, England, for permission to 
reproduce the NA Color Circle and 
part of the description of other color 
circles given in the text. 

You will learn to mix colors in a 
much shorter time 
expense if 


and at far less 
start with water 
colors on white paper instead of with 
dyes and yarn or fabrics. We hope 
that you personally will make all of 
the charts that we are about to sug- 
gest, as after making them you will 
know more about mixing colors and 


you 


the relation of colors to each other 





than you ever will learn by reading 
about them. And we cannot urge 
too strongly that you start off cor- 
rectly by using the true Ostwald 
Standard Colors that are made by 
Winsor & Newton. You can probably 
get these colors at your neighbor- 
hood art store but if not you can find 
out where you can get them by writ- 
ing to the company’s New York of- 
fice at 902 Broadway, New York 10, 
N. Y. If you 
standard colors 


purchase the eight 
you make the 
intermediates but it will be to your 
advantage to purchase all 24 true 
the Chromatic Circle. In 
case you should in addition 
the neutrals—white, neutral 
gray, and black. 


can 


colors of 
either 
have 


Figure 4 shows a copy of the NA 
Color Circle which is marked off in 


24 sections. The eight Ostwald 
Standard Colors—yellow, orange, 
red, purple, blue, turquoise, sea 


green and leaf green—are distributed 
evenly around the circle at sections 
2, 5, 8, 11, 14, 17, 20, and 23. Each 
of the original eight colors is then 
blended with a little of the neighbor- 
ing color from either side so that we 
the first of 
which contains a tinge of leaf green, 
the second is the standard yellow, 
and the third has a tinge of orange. 
As we go around the circle we end 
with 24 colors. 


now have three yellows 


First complete the circle showing 
the NA range by placing No. 1, No. 
2 and No. 3 yellow on sections one, 
two, and three. Then place No. 1, 
No. 2 and No. 3 orange on sections 
four, five, and six, and so on until 
filled in the 24 sections. 
You now have the NA Circle show- 
ing the Chromatic Colors. 


you have 


Next make the NE range by add- 
ing a little black to each one of the 
24 colors of the NA range. 

Then make the IA range by add- 
ing a little white to each one of the 
24 colors of the NA range. 

The darkened colors are shades 
and the lightened ones tints. 

Now make the NI range by adding 
more black than you did in the NE 
range to each of the 24 colors of the 
NA range. 

Make the EA range by adding 
more white than you did in the IA 
range to each of the 24 colors of the 
NA range. 


[Continued on Page 50 
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More About Larch Trees 
(from the files of the Gadred Weavers) 
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BULLOCK ROAD 


Dear Chasey : 

What do you recommend as a warp for your 16-har- 
ness “larch trees”? That drawing down was tantalizing, 
and as aresult | at last have a loom on which I can weave 
them! Somewhere I have the threading I used for the 8- 
harness Spot Weave skirt, and when I find it I'll re- 
write it for the sixteen. I’m eager to get started. 


Dear McGad: fi 


Once again your enthusiasm is carrying you beyond 
the reaches of your knowledge! Spot Weave is one of 
the most amazing weaves of all; it is full of endless pos- 
sibilities for creative design, but, as I’ve said before, 
your freedom to do it depends upon your knowledge of 
the law of the loom. Without that, 
failure unless rescued by mere chance. Because of your 
ignorance of this law, if you go ahead, you'll find your- 
self on your ear .. . without your larch tree shirt! 


you're doomed to 


There are seven excellent threadings for Spot Weave. 
and six methods of weaving it, but you can’t weave the 
larch trees on the threading you used for your skirt, nor 
according to that method. Your skirt was woven ac- 
cording to method A on threading No. 1, that is, on 
the threading without a binder on harness No. 2. For 
that reason you could weave the blocks consecutively, 
or you could weave them simultaneously if they were 
not adjacent to one another, but you could not weave 
adjacent blocks together, nor could you repeat the in- 
dividual blocks lengthwise. Just try drawing down the 
larch trees on threading No. 1 according to method A 
and you'll quickly see why it won’t work! If the face of 
the cloth doesn’t convince you, try drawing down the 
back. The weft skips on the face and the warp skips 
on the back would be hopelessly long, and the finished 
fabric would look more like tangled yarns than cloth. 

Spot Weave is Plain Weave plus, that is, it is Plain 
Weave to which has been added certain elements for 
1A—Master shed drafts for all methods of weaving Spot 

Weave on 4, 8, 12, and 16 harnesses. 
1B—E-xplanation of how to read the master shed draft, 
the numbers indicating the harnesses that remain down. 


1C—Specific Shed Draft 
1D—Abbreviated Shed Draft 
2A and 2B—Drawing down of Spot Wecezve threadings 
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design. 


To fully understand Spot Weave, therefore, you 
must first fully understand Plain Weave, not merely as 
a weave in which the weft interlaces every other warp 
end (which is absolutely essential to the structure of 
Spot Weave), but also as a pure 50-50 weave in which 
the number of warp ends per inch exactly equals the 
number of picks per inch. The successful planning of 
this type of Plain Weave depends upon aa knowing 
yarns, for it can only be woven with the same yarn for 
hoth warp and weft, or with a weft yarn of the same 
diameter as the warp. This 50-50 Plain Weave is of th: 
greatest importance in weaving method A, for in this 
method you should always have a perfect Plain Weave 
background, as in your skirt. But it is also the point of 
ceparture to closer sleyings which in some of the other 
methods gives Spot Weave different textures suitable 
for different purposes. By closer sleyings it is possible 
to achieve a rich, almost warp face effect in the back- 
ground, thus pointing up more distinctly the design. You 
must always remember that such a technique must start 
from an understanding of the proper sleying for 50-50 
Plain Weave, which is varied only in accordance with a 
desired and planned structure. 

To weave the larch trees you must use a threading 
which has a binder on harness No. 2, and which at the 
same time will give you a solid fabric. You can use either 
threading No. 2 or No. 3. Threading No. 2 has a skip 
over three ends, and threading No. 3 has a skip over five. 
These threadings place a limit on your choice of ma- 
terials. Threading No. 3 should never be used with a 
yarn that cannot be sleyed at least at 40. Even at that 
you will have a weft skip in the loom of an eighth of 
an inch, so you can readily see why anything longer 
would be unsatisfactory. Threading No. 2 with a skip 
over 3 gives you a little more leeway, but still the skip 
in the loom should not exceed an eighth of an inch. 

You will find it easier to understand this structure 
completely if you take time to understand what I call 
the “master shed draft” (Figure 1 A). In the enlarged 

[Continued on Page 47 

No. 2 and No. 3 according to the master shed draft 

showing the elements for design inherent in these two 
Structures. 

3—Drawing down of threading No. 2 according to the 

abbreviated “larch tree’ shed draft, 

bility for design in Spot Weave 


showing the flexi- 
when woven in this 


method. 
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SUMME 





Art Education in the United States Today 


As Reflected at the Convention of the 
National Art Education Association 


F great significance to everyone 
interested in art education was 
the first biennial convention of the 
National Art Education Association 
held at the Hotel Statler in New 
York City in March. More than 2,- 
400 art educators, administrators, and 
supervisors from all 48 states and 
Canada met with the intention of 
strengthening the cause of art educa- 
tion in a time when primary efforts 
are being directed toward national 
and free world security. Conferences 
and speeches stressed the problems 
art educators will face during an ex- 
tended period of defense, when neg- 
lect of art will endanger the cultural 
progress of the individual and society. 
In the varied aspects of its theme, 
the convention by no means neglected 
the future of weaving in art education 
and the basic role of this craft in 
schools and life. Exhibitions of the 
work of students in textiles and other 
crafts showed recent progress in these 
fields. 

Contemporary artists and design- 
ers discussed the importance of ap- 
plied arts design in present-day cul- 
ture and industry in a program en- 
titled “Design for What?” Participa- 
ting in this program by presenting 
their own experiences in the practical 
application of design Dan 
Cooper, interior decorator; Mr. 
John, hat designer; Dorothy Liebes, 
weaver ; Donald Oenslager, scene de- 
signer, and William Pahlman, inter- 
ior decorator. This panel was organ- 
ized by Marion Quin Dix, director 
of art education in Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, and Charles M. Robertson, 
associate professor of art education at 
Pratt Institute, and was led by Tom 
Prideaux, associate editor of “Life.” 
The topics discussed included defini- 
tions and problems of taste, also the 
education necessary to designers in 
their particular fields. It was agreed 
that, in the interests of “good taste,” 
the designer must be a thorough stu- 
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Experimentation in different yarn 

weights and weaves. Designed and 

woven by Zelda Haber, student at 
Teachers College, Columbia 


al 








Experiment in tying a warp, cotton 

and wool. Designed and woven by 

Eloise Yulo, student at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


dent of raw materials. A weaver, for 
example, must know yarn character- 
thoroughly and understand 
their suitability for various uses. Fa- 
miliarity with tools was also declared 


istics 


to be essential to successful artistic 
production. The symposium likewise 
brought out the necessity for the art- 
ists to realize in advance the specific 
market for which they are designing. 


In the profession of weaving, Mrs. 
Liebes recommended knowledge of 
fundamental weaves and yarns, and 
continual experimenting with these 
media, in a program of education be- 
gun in high school. She also suggest- 
ed that courses in painting and archi- 
tecture should be added to the textile 
designing curricula, to provide more 
profound weaver training in 
position, and 
thinking. 

Highlights of the convention were 


com- 


color, constructive 


speeches by nationally known author- 
ities in general education. The speak- 
ers included Irwin Edman, professor 
of philosophy, Columbia University ; 
Earl J. MacGrath, United States 
Commissioner of Education, and Dr. 
Lyman 
tion, 

University. 


$ryson, professor of educa- 


Teachers College, Columbia 
da 


Professor Edman expressed the 
belief that a complete education in 
the arts consists of many other things 
besides “line and color.” The art stu- 
dent’s imagination and response to 
his own position in art must also be 
educated. Teaching in the past over- 
stressed manual skill and excitement, 
Edman, and the 


arts were taught either as crafts or 


according to Dr. 


ecstasies. The final statement of the 
speaker urged the necessity of indi- 
vidual responsibility in art: “The 
greatest triumphs of freedom, those 
of the spirit, which occur in art, are 
victories of knowledge 
and an ordered spontaneity. When 
we understand what artistic achieve- 
ment is we will come to understand 


disciplined 


what it means to be an individual.” 
Mr. McGrath brought out the 
fact that, as he said, ““Overspecializa- 
tion on the part of art teachers and 
administrators accounts in part for 
the fact that the American people are 
not well enough informed about im- 
portant cultural activities.” He be- 
lieves that at no time in national his- 
[Continued on Page 53 
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Knowledge of Shuttles is 


RITICIZE my house, my habits, 

my morals, my appearance, or 
my spouse; but don’t ever criticize 
the tools of my trade. We don’t know 
who said it, but never was a truer 
word spoken. Hence, this is in no 
way intended as a criticism of any 
shuttle you may now use; it 1s, 
rather, a discussion of shuttles in 
general, intended for those who may 
be in doubt as to the proper kind. If 
by chance the information should fall 
into the hands of more experienced 
weavers, who feel moved toward dis- 
agreement, we shall be glad to re- 
ceive your opinions. 

The proper choice of shuttles can 
be made only after having acquired a 
reasonable degree of skill with each 
type under consideration. Many real- 
ly good weavers have used one type 
so long that they feel any change 
would only slow their work to an 
extent that would more than offset 
any advantage offered by new equip- 
ment. Many novice weavers, on the 
other hand, never really learn to use 
any particular type because they grab 
any new type or variation that comes 
along without ever settling down to 
actual proficiency. And many novice 
weavers are so concerned with other 
phases of weaving that the selection 
of a proper shuttle is of little import- 
ance to them. Actually, the proper 
selection and manipulation of the 
shuttle will preclude many of the 
basic difficulties we encounter. it is 
our contention that the choice of 
poor shuttles, improper winding of 
bobbins, and poor throwing of the 


by Bi_t CARTER 


shuttle produce more poor weaving 
than any other phase. We find it par- 
ticularly difficult, for instance, to 
convince a novice that 90 per cent of 
his warp thread breakage 1s caused 
by an improperly wound bobbin, 
which in turn causes “‘pulling in” and 
thus breaks the selvedge threads if 
not corrected. 

There are two main types of shut- 
tles: the push type or, as they are 
usually called, stick shuttles, which 
are pushed rather than thrown 
through the shed; and the throw 
type, commonly known as boat shut- 
tles. 

The stick shuttle owes its popu- 
larity entirely to the fact that it can 
be constructed easily and cheaply. It 
kas absolutely no functional advan- 
tages. There are many styles and 
variations of sticks; but no matter 
how fancy the carving, or how clev- 
erly the notches are concealed or 
otherwise rendered inaccesible, the 
fact remains that this simple stick 
shuttle (shown in Figure 2) is the 
most effective. Anyone of ordinary 
skill can fashion a simple stick shut- 
tle from a softwood slat of the ap- 
proximate breadth and thickness of 
a common yardstick, by cutting a V 
notch in either end (see Figure 1). 
Upon use, it will be found that this 
crude shuttle has a few disadvant- 
ages. First of all, it catches most of 
the warp threads while passing 
through the shed. This can be easily 
remedied by streamlining the notch 
slightly, as shown in Figure 2. This 
improvement of the notch also in- 
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Important 


creases the yarn capacity. The use of 
plastic material will preclude some 
damage from chipping, which is com- 
mon to most wooden shuttles. It will 
also be found, upon continued use, 
that the stick is either too long or 
too short. An assor:ment of lengths 
is desirable, since within rather nar- 
row limits the length should be about 
the same as the width of the web. 
This is important, as _ continually 
reaching into the shed to recover a 
short shuttle does not add to the ap- 
pearance of the selvedge. This prac- 
tice may be tolerated to a slight ex- 
tent in rug weaving, since the shed 
is usually greater and the materials 
are coarser and will stand rougher 
treatment. A long shuttle does not 
harm the weaving but is very clumsy 
to handle and throws off an excess of 
filler material. One of the most im- 
portant tricks to learn about a stick 
shuttle is the proper way to pass 
through the shed. It should be held 
on edge with the flat side parallel to 
and very close to the reed. If passed 
in this manner, much of your trouble 
in picking up warp threads will be 
eliminated. (See Figure 3.) 

A variation of the stick shuttle is 
the rug shuttle. As the name implies, 
this shuttle is used mainly in the 
weaving of rugs or other extremely 
coarse textures. It holds a great deal 
of filler material. There are many 
sizes and shapes. but basically the 
construction is similar to that shown 
in Figure 4. These shuttles are some- 
what easier to handle. since they may 
be thrown 1n a limited fashion, pro- 
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vided you have avoided the pitfall of 
having wound them too full. They 
vary in size from about 15 inches to 


30 inches and can be used up to 
widths of 36 inches to 48 inches, de- 
pending upon the dexterity of the 
weaver. Some types of rug shuttles 
are somewhat shorter and have a pin 
passing between the dowels to sup- 
port a bobbin and a hole drilled in 
the side slat to carry the thread, thus 
making a crude throw shuttle. 

In general, push shuttles are clum- 
sy to handle and will detract consid- 
erably from any effort toward 
rhythm of motion, which is so neces- 
sary in good speedy weaving. Their 
use should be restricted to teaching 
novice or juvenile weavers or to spe- 
cial uses where throw shuttles are 
not adaptable. 

When the weaver has decided to 
follow the craft seriously, he should 
start to think about selecting a throw 
shuttle. The confusion may be con- 
siderable, since there are scores of 
types and variations. Rather than add 
to this confusion by trying to discuss 
all combinations of features, we shall 
discuss the separate features and let 
you decide which combination fits 
your requirements. The order in 
which they are mentioned is not nec- 
essarily the order of their importance. 

In shape, boat shuttles vary from 
long and slender to short and fat. 
Personal preference as to appearance 
regulates the choice to some extent ; 
and although a long slender shuttle 
is somewhat easier to throw, the loom 
must be in perfect adjustment and 
have a shuttle race for this type. The 
blunt-pointed shuttle will cause less 
miss picks. Most of us use a medium 
shape without regard to looks. Blunt 
ends will give less trouble than sharp 
points. Another factor to be consid- 
ered is the open or closed bottom. 
The advantages of the open bottom 
are as follows: it is lighter in weight ; 
there is less friction; bobbins may be 
inserted and removed with ease; 
there is room for a larger bobbin in 
the same size shuttle. However, one 
must exercise care that the bobbins 
are not wound too full, or they will 
drag on the lower shed. The same 
trouble will be encountered if the 
bobbin or quill has too large a hole 
(spinning bobbins). Some _ throw 
shuttles have rollers on the bottom, 
but their advantage is largely psy- 
chological; they actually contribute 
nothing to the manipulation of the 
shuttle. 
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Another important point is the 
type of bobbin used. Many prefer 
the spool; but a spool should be used 
only with a difficult filler such as ex- 
ceptionally stiff linen or slithery, 
slippery rayon metallics. The spool is 
too heavy and the jerk necessary to 
start it spinning causes “pulling in” ; 
and after it gets going, it continues 
to spin and causes backspin. A light- 
er quill of paper or cardboard is usu- 
ally more desirable. The type of bob- 
bin pin is another factor to be con- 
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sidered. The simplest and most an- 
noying is the loose pin, which falls 
out almost continually and should 
never be used. The spring pin, which 
is slightly longer than the opening 
and must be sprung into place, is but 
little better. One of the most popu- 
lar types is that in which a short coil 
spring is attached to the end of the 
pin or a similar spring is concealed 
in one of the end holes. But, in our 
opinion, the best type of pin for 
spinners is one in which one end is 
hinged and the other is held, when 
in weaving position, by a small spring 
catch; only slightly less desirable is 
a pin of spring wire, firmly anchored 
at one end but springy enough to ad- 
mit the bobbin and then hold it in 
place. These latter arrangements al- 
low the use of the entire length of the 
quill and are easily and quickly re- 
placed or changed. 

With respect to the use of spin- 
ners, it is far more important to learn 
the proper way to wind the bobbin 
than almost any other phase of weav- 
ing. An improperly wound bobbin or 
quill causes “pulling in,” backlashes, 
and many other highly irritating and 
detrimental interruptions in the 
rhythm so necessary to good weaving. 
In winding the bobbin, start a hump 
at either end (see Figure 5); and 
while winding, be sure to keep the 
yarn inside between the high points of 
these two humps at all times. The 
best system is to continue to build on 
the two humps until they meet and 
then fill in the center space (see Fig- 
ure 6). Hold the thread as close to 
the bobbin as possible (this gives 
you much better control) and keep 
moving the thread back and forth 





over the tapered part of the hump 
toward the center of the bobbin. If 
you allow the thread to remain sta- 
tionary for even a second, it will 
form a secondary hump, which will 
cause difficulties. 

The ultimate in throw shuttles is 
the fixed bobbin with self-thread- 
ing eyelet. It holds several times as 
much filler and, when properly 
wound, gives practically no drag and 
therefore precludes the necessity of 
handling the selvedge. Again, the 
most important phase is the winding 
of the bobbin. Since the yarn pulls 
off over the small end, each turn im- 
parts a twist to the yarn; hence the 
direction of the wind depends on the 
twist of the filler (if any) and on 
whether you want to increase or de- 
crease this twist. Wind the bobbin in 
the same direction to increase, and in 
the opposite direction to decrease. As 
far as the actual winding is con- 
cerned, you simply start at the base 
(larger) end with a hump slightly 
smaller than the inside of the shuttle 
and continue to wind on the tapered 
surface of the hump toward the smal! 
end until the entire quill is filled (see 
Figure 7). Use the same procedure 
as for a spinner, except that you 
form only one hump and wind al- 
ways toward the opposite end. Once 
you have learned to use this type of 
bobbin, you will never use any other 
kind for throw-shuttle work. 

There are a few types of less com- 
mon usage, such as_ flying-shuttle 
types used in the semi-automatic 
looms. However, these are usually 
furnished with the loom; hence, no 
selection is available. One trick with 
respect to these flying shuttles which 
are furnished with carpet looms: 
Usually you are provided with a stuf- 
fer with which to stuff the filler into 
tin cans, which in turn are inserted 
in the shuttle. Change the spindle on 
your winder to one about the length 
of the can and 14 inch in diameter ; 
then proceed to wind as though wind- 
ing a fixed bobbin, after first making 
sure that the starting end is left pro- 
truding. Wind the “cop,” as_ this 
winding is called, so that it will fit 
snugly into the can (or aperture in 
the shuttle). When you get ready to 
load the shuttle, thread the inner end 
through the eye so that the filler pulls 
out from the inside of the cop. You 
will find that you have much more 
filler in the shuttle with much less 
trouble. 
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Woven Christmas Greetings 


by Evetyn NEHER 


ERHAPS this seems a queer 

time of year to think of Christ- 
mas greetings. What could be a 
pleasanter way of enjoying these 
warm summer days than to sit out of 
doors under an apple tree weaving 
fantastic and whimsical bits of fabric? 
Small adventures and extravagant 
creations, later to hang upon a Christ- 
mas tree or go as a messenger of 
Good Will to a friend, along in 
December. 

I have been collecting and weaving 
greetings for a number of years. It 
all started when I was studying in 
New York and needed tuition for 
more lessons. In the need to weave 
something that would cost little for 
me to produce and would sell at a 
low enough price to interest many 
buyers, I found sheer linen book- 
marks the solution to my problem. 
It happens “‘laid-in” is my favorite 
technique. I enjoy weaving laid-in 
as some people enjoy dancing, and 
still others enjoy playing music. It 
is a real pleasure! Because of this, 
my bookmarks are woven with laid-in 
Christmas trees of green in small 
red tubs, or a green wreath with a 
red ribbon design. These scraps of 
handweaving were mounted on cards 
and became my first experience with 
producing woven greetings. 

Casting about for inspiration one 
day I found in the attic a card sent 
from Switzerland in 1919. It was an 
embroidered tree mounted in a card 
frame. It seemed natural to use a card 
for a frame, but replace the embroi- 
dered tree with a woven one. This I 
did. From this I developed a variety 
of cards. From commercial cards 
with trees, it was simple to cut out 
just a tree, or circles from a tree, 
behind which metallic cloth sparkled. 
Another, and modern card suggested 
a twill fabric to complement the 
colors of the card. It was great fun 
to see how much variety with almost 
no limit one weaver could produce. 

Then I went back to the laid-in 
technique and found trees of white on 
a green background gave a frosted 
look, multi-colored trees on a green 
background gave one an old-fashion- 
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ed feeling. Trees developed by using 
tufting, trees grew from the shuttle 
using the Sehna and Ghiordes knots 
and the Soumac weave. Sometimes 
the entire tree, and sometimes an 
outlined tree, or again a tree deco- 
rated with scattered knots, would be 
used. 

I vas inspired one day by a speak- 
er who said a weaver should not be 
afraid to try any sort of material, but 
should try using wire and bits of 
wood. I dashed home to weave wire 
trees. The first wire | could find that 
day was a discarded coiled wire 
bracelet long ago made by the chil- 
dren during a summer camp vaca- 
tion. By opening the center section, 
and putting one piece in with a weft 
thread about every six rows, and 
each section a little shorter than the 
last, a wire tree came about! 

As soon as the trees took shape in 
combinations of color and technique, 
it was only a step farther to try 
weaving bells, and then Christmas 
balls. Bells, but especially the balls 
naturally brought to mind an idea to 


decorate a tree with handwoven 
ornaments. It takes only a_ small 
scrap of material to completely cover 
a circle of cardboard and the more 
metallic threads and glistening fibers 
that are used, the better. 

These samples show ideas! These 
samples show the results of an in- 


spiration and my way of expressing 
them in weaving. You will find many 
ways of your own for carrying out 
these suggestions. No doubt you will 
enjoy weaving these special greet- 
ings, and you will give your friends 
pleasure in receiving them. 








Here are suggestions for woven Christmas cards, described in detail by Mrs. 

Neher. To the left—a tree outlined in copper wire and one in tufted weave, 

both as yet unframed. The laid-in designs are the author's favorites. Tree 
ornaments can be made from odd bits of gay yarns. 
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EXHIBITIONS 


of Juterest fo HAandweauerAs and C 


JULY 


Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen, Hershey Museum, Hershey, Penn- 
sylvania. Fourth annual state exhibition. July 4-29. Third Annuai 
Fair, Hershey Gclf Club, Hershey, Pennsylvania. July 27, 28, 29. 

Fourth Annual Craftsman's Fair of the Southern Highlands, Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina. July 10-13. 

Fifteenth Ceramic National Exhibition, Currier Gallery of Art, Man- 
chester, New Hampshire. Through September 2. 

Italy at Work, M. H. de Young Memorial Museum, San Francisce 
California. Through July 3}. 

Index of American Design, William Rockhill Nelson Gallery, Kansas 
City, Missouri. Through July 14. 

Exhibition of Scottish Architecture and Traditional Crafts, Edinburgh 
Scotland. July-Seciember. 
Oregon Ceramic Studio, Portland, Oregon. Exhibition of weavina 
by Jack Lenor Larsen, pottery by Hal Riegger. July 8 through 
August. ; 
Second Annual Roadside Mart, Mason, New Hampshire. Sponsored 

by The Coach House. July 14. 

Craftsman's Fair of the League of New Hampshire A-:ts and Crafts, 
Belknap Recreational Area, Gilford, New Hampshire. July 31- 
August 4. 

The University Gallery, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. Ex- 
hibition of paintings, sculpture, ceramics, weaving, and other 
crafts, invited from artists who are considered to be making unique 
contribuiions to-American art today. In connection with a sym- 
posium in American studies on contemporary directions in music 
literature, architecture, and art. Through August 30. 

“Good Design," Chicago Merchandise Mart. 

The Silks of the French Baroque Period, The Scalamandre Museum of 
Textiles, 20 West 55th Street, New York City. Through August. 

"Young Americans,” America House, 32 East 52nd Street, New York 
City. Second annual competitive exhibition, sponsored by the 
American Craftsmen's Educational Council, Inc. Through Septem- 
ber 7. 

Edinboro Craft Fair, State Teachers College, Edinboro, Pennsylvania. 
Sponsored by the Edinboro Chapter of the Pennsylvania Guild of 
Craftsmen and Edinboro State Teachers College. July 12-14. 

Twenty-fourth National High School Art Exhibition, Gimbels, New 
York City. Sponsored by Scholastic Magazines. Through July 21 


AUGUST 


Pennsylvania Dutch Days, Sports Arena 
August 23-25. 

Fifteenth Ceramic National Exhibition, Currier Gallery of Art, Man- 
chester, New Hampshire. Through September 2. 

Index of American Design, Art Museum of St. Louis, Missouri. Au- 
gust 1-18. 

Exhibition of Scottish Architecture and Traditional Crafts, Edinburgh 
Scotland. Through September ; ; 

Danish Textile Fair, Herning, Denmark. August 4-10. 

Saranac Lake Study and Craft Guild, The Town Hall, Saranac Lake 
New York. Annua! show. August 21-25. 

Virginia Highlands Festival of Arts and Crafts. For information 
write The Lady Marian Weaving Room, Abingdon, Virginia. 
Maine Coast Craftsmen, Hoboken Schoolhouse, Rockport, Maine. 

Annual exhibition. August 6-11. 

Craftsman's Fair of the League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts, 
Belknap Recreational Area, Gilford, New Hampshire. Through 
August 4. 

The University Gallery, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. Through 
August 30. 

The Silks of the French Baroque Period, The Scalamandre Museum 
of Textiles, 20 West 55th Street, New York City. Through Auqust. 

"Young Americans,” America House, 32 East 52nd Street, New York 
City. Through September 7. 

“Good Design,” Chicago Merchandise Mart. 

Oregon Ceramic Studio, Portland, Oregon. Larsen-Riegger exhibition. 
Through August. 

Vermont Craftsmen's Fair, Arlington, Vermont, Memorial High School. 
August 22-25. 

California State Fair, Sacramento, California. Art section includes 
paintings, prints, ceramics, and handweaving. Some handweaving 
also included in Home Economics section. August 30-September 9. 


Hershey, Pennsylvania. 
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SEPTEMBER 

Italy at Work, Portland, Oregon, Art Mus2um. September 5-October 
21. 

Index of Amezican Dezign, Baltimore 
September 7-30. 

Arts and Crafts Exhibition, Los Angeles County Fair, Fine Arts Build 
ing, Fair Grounds, Pomona, California. Good display facilities and 
active sale with no charge for commission or service to craftsman. 
Handweaving in two categories, fine material and heavy materia 
September 14-30. 

Fifteenth Ceramic National Exhibition, Currier Gallery of Art, Man 
chester, New Hampshire. Through September 2. Worcester Art 
Museum, Worcester, Massachusetts. September 14-October 

Nation-Wide Hooked Rug Contost, Storrowion Village, Eastern States 
Exposition, West Springfield, Massachusetts. September 16-22. 

Home Furnishings Show, Grand Centra! Palace, New York City. 
September 20-30. 

Outdoor Art Show, Park in Civic Center, Main Street and Ygnacio 
Valley Road, Walnut Creek, California. Sponsored by Art Shows 
Inc. Held in conjunction with Annual Walnut Festival. Weaving 
painting, ceramics, sculpture, jewelry and leather-craft to be showr 
Weaving, invitational, and paintings juried. Saptember 21-23. 

Riverside Church Arts and Crafts Exhibition, Riverside Church, New 
York City. Exhibit of students’ and teachers’ work. 12:30 noon to 
10 P.M. September 30. 

"Young Americans,’ America House, 32 East 52nd Street, New York 
City. Through September 7. 

“Good Design,” Chicago Merchandise Mart. 

Exhibition of Scottish Architecture and Traditional Crafts, Edinburgh 
Scotland. Through September. 

California State Fair, Sacramento, California. Art section and Home 
Economics section include handweaving. Through Septemer 9. 
Hand Weavers Guild of Connecticut. Bradley Home, Meriden, Con- 
necticut. Exhibit will feature handweavinag made into finished 

articles. Open to public. September 22. 


OCTOBER 

The Currier Gallery of Art, 192 Orange Street, Manchester, New 
Hamshire. Embroideries by Mariska Karasz. October 1-31. 

Rugs and Bedspreads, Golden Gate Weavers at annual exhibition 
and tea for members only, Codernices Park, Club House, Berkeley, 
California. October 13. 

Fifteenth Ceramic National Exhibition, Worcester, Massachusetts, Art 
Museum. Through October 7. Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Rich 
mond, Virginia. October 19-November I1. 

Italy at Work, Portland, Oregon, Art Museum. Through October 21. 

Omaha Weavers’ Guild, Joslyn Memorial Art Museum, Omaha, Ne 
braska. Craft exhibit. Dates to be announced. 

"Good Design," Chicago Merchandise Mart. 

Associated Hand Weavers, Woodmere Art Gallery, Chestnut Hill, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Juried exhibition. October 28-Nover 
ber 18. 

The Socisty of Connecticut Craftsmen, G. Fox Department Store 
Hartford, Connecticut. Fifth annual exhibit and sale. Dates to be 
announced. 


Maryland, Museur # Art. 


NOVEMBER 


First National Competition for Contemporary Handwoven Textiles, 
Seattle, Washington, Art Museum. Sponsored by Seattle Weavers 
Guild. Coincidental with opening of Seattle Centennial Celebra 
tion. November 12-24. 

Women's International Exposition, 7!st Regiment Armory, Park Ave- 
nue at 34th Street, New York City. First Annual Amateur Hand 
Arts Convention to be held first three days of exposition. Novem- 
ber 5-I1. 

Fifteenth Ceramic National Exhibition, Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 
Richmond, Virginia. Through November ||. University of Georgia, 
Athens, Georgia. November 16-December 16. 

Sixteenth Ceramic National Exhibition, Syracuse, New York, Museum 
of Fine Arts. November 4-December 2. 

Associated Hand Weavers, Woodmere Art Gallery of Chestnut Hi! 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Through November 18. 

Italy at Work, Minneapolis, Minnesota, Institute of Fine Arts. No- 
vember 27-January 8, 1951. 

“Good Design,” Chicago Merchandise Mart. 
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Artist-Craftsmen 
Exhibition in Michigan 


ISTINGUISHED entries in all 

classifications, shown in an un- 
usually effective installation, marked 
the sixth annual exhibition for Mich- 
igan Artist-Craftsmen at the Detroit 
Institute of Arts in March. The work 
of the weavers of only one state, as 
well as other craftsmen, compared 
favorably with that in recent regional 
and national exhibitions. Textiles 
were characterized by brilliant color 
in many entries, good design suited 
to function, and a complete absence 
of the freakish and sensational. 

The work shown in these annual 
exhibitions, Dr. E. P. Richardson, 
director of the Institute, points out 
in the catalog introduction, definitely 
establishes Michigan, apt to be en- 
tirely associated in the public mind 
with mass production, as one of the 
significant handcraft centers in the 
United States. 

In textiles Sonya J. Leach of the 
Cranbrook Academy of Art was 
awarded both the Founders Society 
prize and the Arthur Fleischman 
Carpet Company prize for her flossa 
rug with design in tones of green on 
a warm tan background. Both prizes 
were given for purchase of a work 
acceptable for the permanent museuin 
collection, with a hand-woven carpet 
specified in the Fleischman award. 
James K. Schmidt, Cran- 
brook, was awarded a prize for out- 
standing 


also of 
weaving for his drapery 
fabric of wool, cotton, and rayon in 
novelty weave, in an unusually rich 
shade of tangerine. Ruth Adler 
Schnee of Detroit won the prize for 
printed textiles. Honorable mentions 
in textiles were given to Joy Lind, 
Jack Lenor and Lysbeth 
Wallace, all of Cranbrook, for woven 
fabrics and to Liselotte 
Detroit for embroidery. 


Larsen, 
Moser of 


Of special interest to the editor of 
this magazine was the appearance of 
many handsome apparel fabrics, a 
class of weaving too often overlooked 
by juries of and award. 
Weaving of successful apparel fabrics 


selection 
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Tablecloth, linen inlay on linen, by Marie Sayles. Ceramic bowl by Maija 
Grotell, silver water pitcher and salad server by Norma Wiesner, and silver 


candelabra by Mrs. J. D. Corfield. 





(left) Wool, cotton, and rayon drapery in golden orange by James K. 
Schmidt. Prize for weaving. (right) Flossa rug by Sonya J. Leach awarded 
two prizes, both purchases for the Museum Collection. 


presents many difficult problems in 
design and execution to the crafts- 
man and the end product is of far 
textile field 
juries are apt to 


more significance in the 
than craft 
recognize. 


show 


Fine apparel fabrics were shown 
by Ruby Hagman, Lillian Holm of 


the Kingswood School, a well-known 
tapestry weaver, Ruth 
Mary Jane 
Textile 


Ingvarson, 
International 
winner in this 
field, Budd Severson, and Christine 
Mair. 

The linen tablecloths recalled the 
luxurious richness of an earlier day. 
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Rice, an 
exhibition 








Left to right—Blue and brown coat 

material by Budd Severson, black 

and red afghan by Ruth Ingvarson, 
and white shawl by Joy Lind. 


Outstanding were Miss Ingvarson’s 
banquet cloth in chartreuse and gray 
linen, and two by Marie Sayles of 
Flint, one with linen inlay on linen 
and the other silk on linen. Ruth 
Overman’s upholstery fabric in tur- 
quoise and striped drapery were ex- 
cellent of their kind. In fact, the en- 
tire exhibition indicated that the jury 
faced an extremely difficult task. 

The exhibition indicated, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Harriet Douglas Tidball 
of Virginia City, Montana, jury 
member, that the serious amateur 
in the field of weaving need have no 
fear of showing his work in competi- 
tion with professionals. Such an ex- 
hibition, in her opinion, provides 
stimulation to all weavers toward 
perfecting techniques and gaining the 
basic knowledge of weaves necessary 
for them to approach original design- 
ing in truly functional textiles. 

“The combined exhibition of all 
the basic crafts—weaving, ceramics, 
silversmithing, jewelry, furniture and 
others—emphasizes the logical as- 
sociation of the crafts, which was 
further indicated by several craftsmen 
who entered in several fields,” she 
said. 

“The preponderence of drapery 
and upholstery fabrics developed in 
the assorted thread, simple texture 
technique, and color-pattern variety 
indicates the current interest in 
handwoven materials for interior 
decoration, created to harmonize 
with modern, functional-type fur- 
nishings. Variety was introduced in 
many well-designed suit, coat, and 
dress yardages, table linens, and 
shawls. Two and 4-harness weaving 
techniques dominated, with use also 
of flossa, tapestry, rya, and inlay. The 
collection of rugs was outstanding in 
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with 
tech- 


design, color, and execution, 
almost all executed in pile 
niques.” 

Other members of the jury were 
Charles M. Harder, head of the de- 
partment of ceramics, Alfred Uni- 
versity, Alfred, New York, and 
Frederick Miller, instructor in silver- 
smithing and jewelry at the Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Institute of Arts. 


Wichita Decorative 
Arts Exhibition 


by MAYBELLE LIEBICH 


NUSUAL textures and the use 

of new materials were again of 
great importance in the textile sec- 
tion of the Sixth Annual Decorative 
Arts and Ceramic Exhibition, spon- 
sored by the Wichita Art Associa- 
tion, Wichita, Kansas, last spring. 
Eighty-two textiles were shown, re- 
presenting 47 from 18 
states, with only two from Kansas. 

The $100 textile weaving prize 
was awarded to Janet L. McNinch 
of San Francisco for a white rug of 
silk, wool and linen. (A description 
of the method of making this rug ap- 
pears in another section of this issue. ) 
Honorable mentions, all for uphol- 
stery fabrics, went to Cicely Fidler 
and Jack Lenor Larsen of Cranbrook 
Academy of Art, Bloomfield Hills, 
Michigan; Helen Wood Pope and 
Frances Morgan, San Francisco; and 
Jinny Lee Snow, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

Lea Van P. Miller’s gauze 
drapery, woven of natural and black 
linens, jute, and burnt orange che- 
nille, surpassed all others in the ex- 
hibition, in my opinion, considering 
its originality of design, color, tex- 
ture, and technique. Mrs. Miller, as- 
sociate professor of design at the 
University of California, Berkeley, 
teaches weaving classes there. 

The entries ranged from table 
linens, which the judges described as 
having “great purity of expression,” 
to floor coverings with three-dimen- 
sional qualities, and included several 
imaginative screens. The jury recog- 
nized the weavers’ interest in pro- 
ducing texture through the use of 
varied materials, such as straw braid- 
beads, brush drapery fringe, 
metallics, and reeds, with the more 
familiar materials—nubbed rayons 
and cottons, silk, wool, linen, jute, 


weavers 


ing, 





hemp, and rafha. Although many 
weavers think of silk as a luxury 
material, half of the work exhibited 
contained silk. 

Techniques employed included 4- 
harness twills, variations of twill, 
plain foundation (tabby), Spanish 
lace, leno, inlays, overlays, dukagang, 
flossa, and one piece of opphamta. 

Members of the jury were William 
M. Milliken, chairman, who is direc- 
tor of the Cleveland Museum of Art, 
Cleveland, Ohio; William Dickerson, 
director of the Art School of the 
Wichita Museum; Thurman H. 
Hewitt, weaver and designer, Hous- 
ton, Texas; and Margret Craver, 
silversmith, New York City. 

Noteworthy textiles in the show 
were designed and executed by the 
following weavers: 

Eugene F. Dobbertin, 
New York 
blue beads, raffia, linen, and cotton. 

Claire P. Bargman, Houston, 
Texas—stole of natural silk, metallic 
and straw braid, with diagonal pieces 


Rochester, 
-window blind woven of 


of straw braid inserted throughout 
the stole to form the design. 

Helen Wood Pope, San Francisco, 
California—upholstery material in 
chartreuse and blue, very pleasing in 
color and weight, with a heavy cord- 
ed effect obtained in the weft with 
flecks of light blue rayon showing. 
Honorable mention. 

Carolyn Nichols, St. Louis, Miss- 
ouri—an excellent light-weight suit- 
ing of dark silk 
woven in a variation of twill. 

Esther 5. 
Minnesota 


green and wool 


Downs, Minneapolis, 
-curtain in natural linen, 
light weight, with scattered designs 
blocks. 

Lois Lesher, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania—upholstery with and 
warp in rust with a gold metallic 
thread inserted in the weft 
three-fourths inch, producing a nice 
catch of light. 

May D. Kemp, Wichita, Kansas 
evening bag material in opphamta 
technique with silk, wool, and metal ; 
also a beautifully woven rug of ex- 
cellent quality, natural 
wools in flossa technique. 

Tecla Witty, Berkeley, California 
—violet and green wool of boucle 
yarns, perfect in color and texture. 

Jinny Lee Snow, Salt Lake City, 
Utah—white and suiting in 
various weights of white and gray 
wools with a silver thread in the 


of bronson 


weit 


every 


woven of 


silver 
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Cotton, rayon, and wool upholstery by Cecily Fidler, Bloomfield Hills, Mich- 

igan, Honorable mention. Hanging, left to right—Linen and jute gauze by 

Lea Van P. Miller, heavy drapery in gray by Ed Rossbach, and white and 
silver suiting material by Jinny Lee Snow. 


warp. (Honorable mention for a blue 
and green upholstery material. ) 

Id Rossbach, Berkeley, California 

gray drapery of good weight and 
color. Interest of warp in set, color 
shading, and the various materials 
and weights (gray and white rayons 
2/32 
has resulted 
in a warp-faced textile. Closer inspec- 
tion revealed that the weft thread— 
10/2 gray 
tied down warp threads. 


and cottons and a fine thread 
of dark brown wool) 


mercerized—showed the 

It is always a thrill to see this 
Kansas exhibition, which took place 
this year between April 14 and May 
15. From among 2,000 entries in ce- 
ramics and other arts received from 
the United States, Hawaii, and Can- 
ada, 443 


jewelry were 


selected. Silver and 
magnificent and cer- 
tainly stole the show. The unusual 


number of 


were 


metal 
may have been drawn because of the 
silversmithing workshop in connec- 
with the exhibition conducted 
this year by Rudolph Ernst M. Brom 
of the well known family of silver 
and goldsmiths of Utrecht, Holland, 
now on the faculty of the Wichita 
Art Association Art School. 

Wood sculpture, a new classifica- 
tion, was unusually interesting, with 
outstanding work Clark B. 
Fitz-Gerald of St. Missouri. 

While the judges remarked that, 
on the whole, the quality of the en- 
tries that of preceding 
years and that they reflected “a more 


fine craftsmen in 


tion 


from 
Louis, 
surpassed 


intense and yet practical feeling for 
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the medium employed,” my own 
opinion was that the weaving did not 
measure up to former years. More- 
over, when the awards were made, 
far too many exceptional pieces seem 
to have been overlooked. 


Next year, according to Mrs. 
Maude G. Schollenberger, president 
of the Association, there will be a 


weaving workshop. 


Effective use of Inkle 


Weaving for Furniture 

HE chair illustrated on the next 

page belongs to Mary Douglas, 
Harrisburg weaver, who is chairman 
of this year’s exhibition committee 
for the Pennsylvania Guild of Crafts- 
men. It’s a good idea she finished the 
chair before the 
summer 


beginning of the 
exhibition because 
the Guild will have a show through 
July at the Hershey Museum in Her- 
shey, Pennsylvania, will hold its an- 
nual Craftsman’s Fair at the Hershey 
Golf Club July 27, 28, and 29 and 
will participate in the Pennsylvania 
Dutch Days there in August. 


season 


The chair strips were done in plain 
inkle weave, using a vertical pattern 
effect, in a handsome combination of 
and natural 
The desire for restoring her heirloom 
chair came after she had studied inkle 
weaving with Ann Muller in one of 


black, orange, cotton. 


the classes sponsored by the Harris- 
burg chapter of the Guild. It didn’t 
seem like such a job at the time but 
before she finished, it had developed 
into a major project. After she had 









4g 


« 
- 


Margret Craver award in_ silver- 
smithing of $100 to Alma Eikeman, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 





$100 ceramic award to Antonio 
Prieto, Oakland, California. 





$100 Weaving Prize for Chenille Rug 


to Janet L. McNinch. 
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Mary Douglas at work on her antique 

loom, with a “reed” reed and warp 

release. She wove the strips covering 
the chair on an inkle loom. 


woven considerable yardage, she dis- 
much better method of 
making selvedges, one recommended 


ce yvered a 


Longbers’ classes last 
summer. So into the discard went all 
the old strips. Then she decided to 


in Ingeborg 


dye the heavy black cotton she used 
for the plain strips, because all she 
could get had a grayish tone, which 
did not match her pre-war yarn. She 
followed Miss Longbers’ directions 
for dyeing also. 

Then she had to reheddle her inkle 
loom because it hadn't been used for 
such a long time. Since she was at- 
she 
decided to make a block on which to 
tie the heddles. From her teacher and 


tending “general shop” classes, 


an upholsterer she learned how to 
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nail on the strips so that she had a 
well-made as well as a good-looking 
item. Then decided the chair 
frame wasn’t finished properly so she 
did and 
polishing with linseed oil. (A detailed 
description of how to make warp 


she 


some more sandpapering 


patterns on an inkle loom is found in 
“The Weaver’s Craft” by Simpson 
and Weir, page 67). 

After she finished the chair, Miss 
Douglas was ready to go back to her 
big loom and promptly set about 
weaving suit material from wool yarn 
she dyed to her own specifications. 

Weaving and pottery making are 
avocations for Miss Douglas, who is 
home visitor for the Harrisburg 
public schools. Except for her work 
with Miss Longbers she has received 
all her training in the classes sponor- 
ed by the Harrisburg chapter of the 
state: guild. She has served as secre- 
tary of the state group and as presi- 
dent of the Harrisburg chapter of 
which she is now vice-president. 


The Exhibition 
Circuit 


The Seattle Guild will 
sponsor its first national competition 
for handwoven textiles at the Seattle 
Art Museum in connection with the 
Seattle Centennial Celebration next 
fall, opening November 12 and con- 


Weavers’ 


tinuing for two weeks. Information 
—Richard Heeter, 8058 Tenth 
Avenue Northwest, Seattle 7, Wash. 


No announcement so far of the 
International Textile Exhibition. For 
information write the Art Depart- 
ment, Woman’s College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina. 


Boston saw two excellent exhibi- 
tions last spring: The Boston Weav- 
ers Guild for three days plus 4 


month-long display and sale for the 
Textile Guild of the Boston Society 
of Arts and Crafts at the Society's 
shop. Outstanding at the latter were 
handsome $24.50 handbags, results 
of a year’s project, woven by mem- 
bers and styled and made up by Mrs. 
Richard E. Byrd, wife of the ad- 
miral. More about the rugs later on. 


The Woodmere Art Gallery of 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, has in- 
vited the Associated Hand Weavers 
to exhibit textiles October 28 
through November 18. The first 
showing of crafts in the gallery, the 
exhibition will be opened, as _ is 
Woodmere’s custom, with a tea for 
the gallery’s 1,100 members. 


January & Wood prizes _ for 
original woven cotton rugs will be 
awarded at seven state fairs—lIIlinois, 
Indiana, lowa, Kentucky, Minnesota, 
Ohio, and Wisconsin. Still time to 
write the Women’s Activities depart- 
ments for conditions. 


First 
“Young 


textiles in the 
show 


prize in 
America”’ now at 
America House, New York, went to 
Karl Laurell, second to Sonya J 
Leach, and third to Ann Schubert 
Mr. Laurell commissioned to 
weave backgrounds for the Treas- 
ury, newly opened at The Cloisters, 
New York, to house the Metropolitan 


was 


Museum’s collection of rare media- 
eval works of art. 

Rowantrees Pavilion, a unique 
craft venture at Blue Hill, Maine, 
offers not only weaving and pottery, 
but paintings, sculpture, fine food 


products, and a puppet theater. 


Handweavers Win 


A. |. D. Awards 


ANDWOVEN draperies 
both the Citation of -Merit and 
first honorable mention for the fabric 
group in the 1950 Design Competi- 
tion sponsored by the American In- 
stitute of Decorators. 
announced and entries shown at the 
annual American 
Institute of Decorators held at Grand 
Rapids, Michigan April 30-May 2. 
The first was given to Karl Laurell 
of Poughquag, New York, for curtain 
material in a fine transparent weave 
of linen, nylon, silk and cellophane. 
This fabric, called “distinguished” by 


won 


Awards were 


convention of the 


award for 
woven synthetic fabrics at the Inter- 
national Textile the 
Woman’s College of the University 
of North Carolina, Greensboro, last 
fall. 


the jury, also won an 


Exhibition at 
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First honorable mention in fabrics 
went to Mrs. Robenia Myrer Hend- 
rich of Boston, 
winner, for a 


also a Greensboro 
natural linen curtain 
material, woven in stripes. This fab- 
ric received special commendation 
from the Boston Society of Arts and 
Crafts with the work 
of the Society’s Textile Guild last 
Spring. 


when shown 


Honorable mentions in fabrics also 


were given for: “Sandringham” 
print by Tiber Reid for Tiber, 
Ltd., Stratford-on-Avon, England; 


cotton, rayon and metallic by Mari- 
anne Strengell for Original Textile 


Company, Paterson, New Jersey; 
printed osnaburg by Pierre Clay- 
camp, Brooklyn, New York, for 


Arundell Clarke, New York. 

The one of the 
largest in the competition which in- 
cluded furniture, 


fabric class was 
lighting fixtures, 
floor coverings and wall paper, and 
well deserved the honors bestowed 
on it, the jury noted. 

The 
mentions and 32 additional pieces, 
together with the 
other A. I. D. competitions will be 


included in a 


winning entries, honorable 


winners in 


two 


exhibition, 
sponsored by the Institute of Deco- 


traveling 


rators and staged and circuited by 
the American Arts, 
1262 New Hampshire Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 


Federation of 


The jury consisted of Nancy VY. 
McClelland, New York interior 
designer, foreman; Everett Brown 


of Everett Brown Associates, Chica- 
go designer and decorator; Robert 
Carson of the architectural firm of 
New York: G. M. 
Halverson, senior merchandise man 
ager of the Home Store, L. S. Ayres 
& Company, George 


Carson-Lundin, 


Indianapolis ; 








Shown in the spring exhibition of 
the New York Society of Craftsmen 
at the Hacker Galleries, New York 
City, which had for its theme “The 
Spirit of the City.” Outstanding tm 
the weaving was the tablecloth by 
Claire Freeman, teacher of weaving 
at the Crafts Studenis League of the 
Y.U'.C.A. and the Westchester 
County Center classes. The center of 


the tablecloth is chartreuse and the 





border dark green and brown. Dark brown pottery with glaze by Roberta 
Leber, instructor at the Craft Students League. “City People,” by Margot 
Kempe, one of the most aitractive pieces of jewelry in the show. 


Howe, chairman, department of 
architecture, Yale University; Wil 
liam MacArthur, 
Milwaukee, 


Young, 


interior designer, 
Robert R 


Tech- 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Wisconsin ; 
Carnegie Institute of 
nology, 

The jury was greatly interested in 
finding that 
design-conscious for the 


becomin2 
first 
Designers who have been 


carpets are 
time 
working 
steadily in the routine field seem to 
have enlarged their horizons and are 
including ideas in the 


Many new 


pre ducts. 


About English Weavers 


LONDON: JUNE 1] 
“Crafts 
Centre of Great Britain’ opened ex- 


Some months 


ago, the 


Linen curiain fabric by Robenia Myrer Hendrich, honorable mention. Width. 

36 inches, woven in plain tabby of 40/2 natural linen warp, 16/1 natural 

linen weft with slub. Sleyed unevenly through 12-dent reed in proportionate 
stripes, two threads in a dent and one thread in a dent. 
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hibition rooms in Mayfair, London's 
centre of high fashion! This marked 
a big event in the lives of English 
craftsmen. They now have an oppor- 
tunity of showing their works to the 
public in modern and elegant sur- 
roundings. 

The 
mation of various arts societies which 
separately. It hand- 
weavers, goldsmiths, wood engravers, 
hand printers, potters, and others 
with the aim of developing creative 
crafts and linking the public with the 
craftsman 


Crafts Centre is an amalga- 


exist unites 


abroad. 

Every month the works of the best 
craftsman in this country are on show 
doubt that al- 
though we live in the age of the “con- 
veyor belt’ the imaginative and skill- 
ed craftsman 


here and 


and leave us in no 


and must 

play a leading part as a designer. 
The March 

Cratts Centre 


must exist 
Exhibition at the 
showed handwoven 
textiles. It was fascinating to see so 
many varieties of such a high stand- 
ard. | would like to mention just a 
few artists and their works. 

Miss Kirby, teacher of 
haniweaving at the London School 
of Arts and Crafts, showed a lovely 
furnishing 


Mary 


fabric in brown-green 
tweed, 48 inches wide with rectangu- 
lar motifs woven in. 

Miss E. Davenport, well known 
for her publications on handweaving, 
had a fine dress length made of wor- 
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“The Studio” yearbook, 1950 
Drapery designed by Eva Hauser, 
executed by Loom Art Ltd. 


sted and pure silk and a dress length 
in angora and spun silk, both exqui- 
site in texture and colouring and re- 
markably light in weight. 

G. K. Tyais exhibited a_ fabric 
woven on a draw-loom with orna- 
mental motifs in grey-black-red. It 
was a first class piece of craftsman- 
ship, in texture and design. 

Miss Eva Hauser had a curtain on 
show 50 inches wide woven in cotton 
slub, thick, knobbly yarn in cream 
colour, offset against a fine linen 
thread in pale blue; also a dress 
length, worsted, 36 inches wide, 
woven in a big over-check in maroon, 
white, and pale yellow. 

Ronald Grierson makes tufted rugs 
on handlooms. His work showed an 
excellent sense of geometric design 
and colour. The texture is very 
amusing, patches of looped wool in 
gay colours alternating with flat 
weaves. 

Mrs. Hay-Edie’s curtain lengths 
were of unusual texture. She com- 
bined thick shiny spun rayon, with 
thick dull rug wool. The change from 
dull to shiny, in self colours, was 
very attractive. 

All these handweavers have, of 
course, to fight against various dif- 
ficulties. For one thing it is not easy 
to get the yarns you want and, for 
another, prices have risen so high 
that competition is harder than ever. 
In spite of all this, handweaving in 
England seems to grow in standards, 
importance, and number of crafts- 
men. 

I have the impression that the buy- 
ers’ market in England is different 
from yours in the U. S. A., as far as 
handweaving is concerned. We over 
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Rug—niger and white tufted design 
on green tapestry ground, by Ronald 
Grierson. 


here seem to sell more dress materi- 
als or suitings than you do. The ex- 
planation may be that people here 
like to buy their own cloth and have 
it made up, “bespoke” by their tailor 
or dressmaker, whilst you prefer to 
buy the ready-made garments. You 
on the other hand seem to spend 
more for curtains and homefurnish- 
ings and have them handwoven, if 
possible. This does not mean that 
we have no sales in furnishings, but 
the proportions seem to be reversed. 
Perhaps some of your hand- 
weavers will come over here for the 
“Festival of Britain.” I hope they 
will grasp the opportunity of meeting 
our craftsmen in their workrooms. 
I am sure that they will be very wel- 
come and that it will be most stim- 
ulating for both parties to exchange 
notes. And don’t forget to visit the 

Crafts Centre! 
ARIANNE 


Third Biennial 
At Cranbrook 

The work of the 44 craftsmen from 
thoughout the United States who 
were invited for the Third Biennial 
Exhibition of Textiles and Ceramics 
at the Museum of the Cranbrook 
Academy of Art, Bloomfield Hills, 
Michigan, in March, represented 
some of the outstanding work of the 
mid-twentieth century in America, 
in the opinion of the sponsor. The 
114 pieces displayed embraced a wide 
variety of materials and techniques, 
and indicated “a healthy state of crea- 
tive activity,” a museum authority 
stated. 

Textiles were about equally di- 





> 


Rug, Gerd Hay-Edie’s Mourne Tex- 
tiles. Jute, bamboo, flax rovings, 
Chinese rope. Hemp warp. 


vided between woven and _ printed 
pieces. Those purchased for the mu- 
seum collection included : 

Bedspread designed by Anni 
Albers for the Harvard University 
Graduate Center, in linen and cotton, 
using black, red, navy, and natural. 

Gauze in leno weave of cotton, 
mohair and metallic, by Maria Kipp 
of Los Angeles, California. 

Silk screen print, “Linefield,” de- 
signed by Gyorgy and Juliet Kepes 
for Laverne Originals. 

Unusually handsome panel, 
“Silvered Palm and Coconut,” de- 
signed by Geraldine Funk of the 
Puerto Rico Industrial Development 
Company. 

Among the fabrics now being pro- 
duced by manufacturers were three 
woven in various mixtures of wool, 
cotton, and rayon, designed by Marli 
Ehrman of Chicago for Marie 
Nichols, and called “Henna Marli,” 
“Marli Black,” and “Marli Grey,” 
and Henning Watterston’s “Klee 
Stripe” and “Vertical Stripe” in cot- 
ton and rayon for the Dunbar Furni- 
ture Manufacturing Company and 
“twigs” in Jacquard weave for 
Rodoma, Inc. 

Gale Kidd’s room divider, “South 
Pacific,” woven with varied yarns 
and copper screen, which won the 
weaving prize at last year’s Finger 
Lakes exhibition at the Memoria! 
Art Gallery, Rochester, New York, 
was one of the most unusual pieces 
shown. Another was a_ tapestry, 
“Bird Cage,” by Trude Guermon- 
prez, in double cloth supporting sheet 
copper, cotton, and linen. 

Colors ranged from subdued tones 
and natural effects to the rich colors 
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in Marianne Strengell’s draperies 
and the striking barbaric effects in a 
panel by Geraldine Funk. 

Other weavers represented were 
Majel Chance, Chicago; Georgia B. 
Chingren, Sioux City, Iowa; Angelo 
Testa; Lea Van P. Miller, Oakland, 
California; and Mary Walker Phil- 
lips, San Francisco. Mrs. Chingren 
achieved novel effects with 
mixed yarns, including one piece of 


some 


spun glass, cotton, wool, mohair, and 
metallics and one employing rayon, 
metallics and aralac. 


Joan Patterson's 


Linen Fabrics 
by MARGARET SARGENT 


HREE-DIMENSIONAL 


tures in 


tex- 
bright sharp colors 
marked the exhibition of Joan Pat- 
terson fabrics at Portland’s Oregon 
Ceramic Studio in April. Fashioned 
of Oregon coarse-fiber flax, the tex- 
tiles were the result of two years of 
experimentation on problems faced 
by local flax growers, processors, and 
mill The resultant 


executives. new 


treatments in draperies, upholsteries, 
and floor coverings have been en- 
thusiastically received by members 
of the flax and linen industry and by 
northwestern consumers. 

Because the objective of the ex- 
periments was to determine what can 
be done with flax fibers, 
which are coarse because of the high 
cost of labor needed to finish fine, 
long-line yarns, Miss Patterson made 


Oregon 


extensive use of tow, the coarse and 
broken part of the flax as it is sepa- 
rated ready for spinning. The tow 
naturally lends itself to deep texture 
weaving, and did much toward the 
achievement of three-dimensional ef- 
‘ects. 

with traditonal treat- 
ment, Miss Patterson has interplayed 
yarns of unlike size and ply. Added 
verve has come from varying pile 
depths. Nubbed and slubbed yarns 
further add to this weaver’s charac- 


Breaking 


teristic disposition and connection of 
threads in woven fabric. 

Color with 
imagination and cosmopolitan under- 
standing by Miss Patterson. Making 
use of natural tones, drifting from 


has also been used 


the many whites through beiges to 
grays and browns, she has produced 
fabrics of a style dear to those who 
live in the New England states. Her 
personal leaning, 
viously toward 


however, is ob- 
finely graduated 
shades of green and yellow. Among 
these are fabrics being used in her 
own studio apartment, where they 
undergo the test of usage. Her oc- 
casional basic reds highlighted with 
shocking pinks have met the wants 
of southern California 

Clyde _ 5S. manager of 
Oregon Flax Textile mills in Salem, 
who pays high tribute to Miss Pat- 
terson’s 


craftsmen. 


Everett, 


resolute acceptance and 
solution of mill men’s problems, re- 
ports with the 
new Swiss dyes, which produce en- 
tirely washable bright, high shades, 
and blacks 


that may be woven in juxtaposition. 


tremendous success 


including reds, greens, 


The feel, or “hand,” in the Patter- 
son fabrics is an attractive feature. 
To the sense of touch they seem like 
what they are supposed to be. Not 
only does a rug feel like a rug, but 
it is constructed so that it lies flat on 
the floor. 


Had Wewer « 


Explore a new world of checks and _ using the 
glorious wools that Scotland’s skillec 


weavers use 


for 


vibrant contrasts and subtle misty patterns: Beehive 
“Woodpecker” and “Tweed” both imported from Scotland; an 
Tam 0’Shanter “Worsted” made by Patons and Baldwins 
in the U.S.A. These three yarns offer inexhaustible pattern 


possibilities, are 
put up on ready-to-use 4-0z. tubes. 


suitable for both warp and weft and are 
- Beginners will find 





them equally stimulating in learning color, design and texture. 


Write to Royal Society, Inc., Dept. HC 751, 
at either address below for full information. 


IMPORTED 


BEEHIVE <3 YARNS 


i i Inc. 
_ Ltd., Scotland and England. Sold by Royal Society, : 
dah ey han York 1, N. Y., and 770 Mission St., San Francisco 3, California 


3 TAM O'SHANTER 
* “WORSTED.” 
Article W. 3, in 22 
beautiful colors, spun 
in the U.S.A. 


BEEHIVE “TWEED.” » BEEHIVE rs 
* Article W. 1, in 15 2 “WOODPECKER. 
lorious colors, manu- pee a yy tA. a 
; exture, 28 p ‘ 
—— medium and dark mixtures, 
manufactured in Scotland. 
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You are invited 


to read and enjoy the only 
national magazine devoted exclusively 
to all the major handcrafts 


Cratt Horizons 


Subscribe for 1 year .. . only $2 
Craft Horizons, 32 E. 52nd St., New York 22 














Now located at 1014 Madi- 
son Avenue — a complete 
five-story building, conveni- 
ently located, devoted to 
creative arts for people of 
all ages. Thirty courses in- 
clude WEAVING (Beginners, 
Advanced) JEWELRY, MET- 
ALRY, LEATHER, ART, 
CERAMICS, etc. Small 
groups, days, evenings. En- 
roliment any day. Write for 
details. 





Tel.: REgent 7-3860 








HELPFUL HINTS FOR HANDWEAVERS 
Creative Crafts, Guernsey, Pa. 
WEAVING MAGAZINE; INSTRUCTION LEAFLETS 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSE, LOOMS 
Reserve space now for an inspiring 2 weeks at 
National Conference of American Handweavers 
Rochester, N. Y. Aug. 20-31st 


(Samples of magazine and lists, 25c) 











ELECTRIC BOBBIN WINDER 
$14.95 postpaid in USA 


This is the only electric winder we know 
of selling for less than $15. It has been 
used and endorsed by many of the lead- 
ing weavers. Order today. 


We can also solve most of your other 
problems such as: Looms, loom parts, 
equipment, supplies, lessons in all phases 
of weaving and loom mechanics. Ask 
about the Shuttlebugs. ... 


BILL CARTER 


ENGLEWOOD WEAVERS GUILD 
447 West 60th Place Chicago 21, Ill. 

















BERTA FREY 
210 East 22nd St., New York 3, N. Y. 
HANDWOVEN FABRICS 
WEAVING INSTRUCTION 


Summer Address— 
July, August—Woodstock, N. Y. 

















LOOM MUSIC 
Clear, concise, directions for weaving suc- 
cess in a wide variety of projects. A ‘‘must’’ 
in your library. 


BO 19GUOR POF FORE... co cccccccces $4.00 
ED GO cc ccccveccccccces 45 
Mrs. R. B. SANDIN ETHEL HENDERSON 

University of Alberta 20 Ritz Apts. 


Edmonton, Alberta Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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Natural and white linen upholstery 
by Joan Patterson. Warp—9/2, 7/2 
rug 11% lea linen, cotton nub; weft 


7/1 and 62 linen. 


Miss 
weaving at Oregon 
Corvallis, Oregon. 

The Oregon Ceramic Studio’s dis- 


instructor in 
State 


Patterson 1s 
Coliege, 


play gallery formed an agreeable 
background for the linen fabrics. 
Local pottery interspersed with 


heaps of colorful linen yarns made 


satisfying contrasts and _ pleasing 
combinations. The well-informed at- 
tendants heightened the educational 


value and pleasure of the visits. 


Annual Convention of 
The Tropical Weavers 
Guild of Florida 


HE Tropical Weavers Guild of 
Florida held its annual conven- 
tion April 14 in Lakeland at the new 
Recreation Center. More than a hun- 
dred weavers and many visitors from 
over the state attended the morning 
and afternoon viewed 
the comprehensive display of weav- 
ing, which was open to the public. 
The use of native materials in 
weaving was the theme of the ex- 


sessions and 


hibit. There were beautiful mats, 
bags, hats, and baskets made of 
palmetto, pandanus, bamboo, pine 


needles, Spanish moss, grasses, and 
cattails, of which Florida has a 
wealth. There were also handwoven 
articles of ramie, which, although not 
native to Florida, is now being culti- 








Rug samples woven of Oregon linen 

yarns. <All in plain with 

Ghiordes knot technique. Shown at 
Oregon Ceramic Studio. 


weave 


Table linen in natural—warp 14/2 
and 20/2 warp; 14/1 weft. Illus- 
trates use of heavy yarns for this 


purpose. 


vated extensively in the mucklands ot 
the state. In addition to the articles 
woven by Guild members, interest- 
ing exhibits of this type of weaving 
were contributed by Mrs. Lottie 
Shaw of Lake Worth and Frederic 
G. Winter of the Florida Park Serv- 
ice, who is superintendent of High- 
lands Hammock State Park at Se- 
bring and Florida 
Craftsmen. 

All types of handweaving 
displayed in the general exhibit, in- 
cluding a handsome linen banquet 
cloth and napkins; cotton, linen, and 


president of 


were 
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woolen wearing apparel and acces- 
sories, and a wide variety of miscel- 
laneous articles. 

Mrs. Osma Gallinger of Guernsey, 
Pennsylvania, author of many weav- 
ing books and articles and dircetor 
of the National Weaving Confer- 
ence, told of her new studio in Eau 
Gallie, where she will have her win- 
ter headquarters. 

Robert A. Smith, technical adviser 
for the Ramie Products Corporation 
and the United States Ramie 
Corporation of Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, gave an informative talk 
on ramie and its present-day uses. 
Mr. Smith described the culti- 
vation of ramie in Florida and show 
ed a display of the plant, fibers at 
various stages, and fabrics. 

Mr. Winter explained the purpose 
of the new organization, Florida 
Craftsmen, which he said was found- 
ed recently on the major principle 
that handcrafts are a 
expression of 


fundamental 
community life. He 
stressed its importance to everyone 
in Florida who is interested either in 
the production or the merchandising 
of handcrafts. 








DEATH OF MRS. JOHNSON 


It was with deep regret that we 
heard of the death of Mrs. Nellie 
Sargent Johnson at Detroit, Michi- 
gan, May 19. Mrs. Johnson, in charge 
of weaving at Wayne University, sut- 
fered a broken hip as a result of a 
fall. A well-known weaver and writer 
on weaving as well as a teacher, she 
was editor of “The Handweaving 
News.” A constant student of 
ing as well as a teacher, Mrs. | 
son made great contributions to the 
development of the craft in the United 
States. She was intensely interested 
in the progress of her students and 
started many on profitable careers. 
Mrs. Johnson had planned several 
articles for HANDWEAVER AND 
CRAFTSMAN. 


weav- 


John- 











The last feature of the program 
was a roundtable discussion, in which 
the following handweavers partici- 
pated; Mrs. C. L. Meek, Lincoln, 
Nebraska, Mrs. Bertha Anderson, 
West Palm Beach, and Mrs. Mary 
Jones Smith of St. Petersburg, with 
Mrs. Lloyd Tucker of Orlando act- 
ing as moderator. 

Officers of the Tropical Weavers 





Guild are: president, Miss Mary 5. 
Clay, Clearwater; vice-president, 
Mrs. Ward Sachs, Orlando; secre- 
tary, Mrs. C. N. Walker, Clearwater , 
treasurer, Mrs. R. E. Parker, Cocoa; 
corresponding secretary, Miss Emily 
H. Clay, Clearwater. 

A display of Florida grown ramie 
was of special interest to visitors at 
the successful exhibition of weaving 
sponsored by the Tropical Weavers 
Guild of Orlando at the Morse Art 
Gallery of Rollins College, Winter 
Park, late last year. Table mats of 
home spun and home-dyed ramie 
were shown, as well as a table cloth 
in lace weave, with matching nap- 
kins, woven entirely of ramie thread. 
Articles woven from other Florida 
materials such as bamboo, palm, um- 
brella plant, sea oats, bulrushes, and 
banana fiber also aroused great inter- 
est. Much favorable comment was re- 
ceived upon the arrangement, direct- 
ed by Mrs. Malcolm Fraser, a well- 
known artist who is a guild member. 
Guild members demonstrated spin- 
ning and weaving each afternoon. 

The Orlando Guild, organized in 
1941, was the first in the state. The 
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Lustrous 


not achieve with the full range of 

.. captured in the lustrous beauty of the 
world’sefinest linen yarns... 

SALINMIL and LOOM LORE, by DAVIS. 


Weave with your choice of seventeen shades so 
delicately lustrous that only Davis could guarantee 
their color fastness. If you have tried others you 
know the importance of this guarantee. (Bleached 
white and natural also available.) 


Remember Linen Lasts Lounger 


a eee we cee ee ce ee eee ee eee 


! DAVIS CORDAGE COMPANY 


Dept. M, 566 Sixth St., San Francisco 3, California 


[] Enclosed find 25¢ in stamps for your price list and color card for 
SALINMIL and LOOM LORE. 


[] Enclosed find 10c for yarn sample and instruction for weaving Bath- 


ee oe 


ful Colors 


Linen 
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YARN TREASURES 


Searching for new, noting 
quality yarns at low prices 


Write for FREE samples TODAY 
HAZEL DEE 


WEAVCRAFT STUDIO 
371 No. Broadway, Dept. B, Fresno, Calif 
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Rugs—Textiles—Tapestries 
Petit Point 
Large assortment of colors 


c J 4 





Pp on req 


D. K. DEYRMANJIAN 
245 - 5th Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 











SPLIT BAMBOO STRIPS 


Bamboo Strips in 4” and '/o” widths for weav- 
ing draperies, porch shades and place mats. Also 
complete wood-web and bamboo shades. 


KNIT-WO0D SHADE AND 


SCREEN CO. 


Dept. HW, 80 Water St., New York 5, N. Y. 








MODEL I5N 
IDEAL VACATIONLOOM 


Lightweight, Modern 
Handweaving 
Equipment 


Weaves Up to 75” Double Width 
Weighs Less Than 35 Lbs. 


Also Ideal for Beginners 


Free Literature 
Ask About Our 


DeLuxe “EASY FLOW” Shuttle 


HAND -SKILL LOOMS, INC. 


59 Social St. Woonsocket, R. I. 











ELK i‘ 
- FREE-WHEELING 


SHUTTLE 


Faster 


MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 





a 










A—3 holes when using live linen 









B—for wool or heavy linen No. 4 $3.50 eo 
C—for running two colors No. 8 3.95 ea. 
D—teng Bobbin for siagle color No, 11 4.95 eo 
e EXTRA BOBBINS 
© Work two colors on one shuttie 4-Inch 50 eo 
@ Well balanced . . . finest hord- 8-Inch 65 ea. 
wood—Myrtie, Mahogany, Cherry, 11-inch 75 eo 
Maple, Ash, Birch, White Ook. DOUBLE BOBBIN 
THE PERFECT SHUTTLE FOR WEAVERS 8- Inch $1.00 set 
Securely locked! . . . Lorge capecity! 11-inch . 1.25 set 
. 20% Discount on Dozen 
Lot of ony sizes 
ELK FREE-WHEELING alot of ony sizes 








SHUTTLE COMPANY 








7700 S. W. Brentwood Ave. « Portland 1, Oreoon J 
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Tropical Weavers Guild includes the 
Orlando group, Pinellas County 
Guild, Hillsborough County Guild, 


and the Tavares weavers. 





National Conference Of 
American Handweavers 


WO weeks of 


ences, 


courses, confer- 
lectures, demonstrations, 
and exhibits, will comprise the 15th 
annual session of the National Con- 
ference of American Handweavers 
August 20-31 in Rochester, New 
York. The program will be under the 
co-sponsorship of the Rochester Mu- 
seum Association and the Rochester 
Weavers Guild. “Functional Tech- 
niques for Modern Textures”’ will be 
the keynote this year. 

Helen technical 
supervisor of the conference and a 
lecturer on theory, will present a 
daily morning course for beginners 
and an afternoon course for advanced 


Daniels Young, 


students. She will also give draft 
writing practice every afternoon. 
Mrs. Young, who is a teacher of 


science at Holton Arms_ School, 
Washington, D. C., is a graduate of 
Mt. Holyoke College. She has studied 
weaving at Berea College and Pen- 
land School of Handicrafts, and has 
taught at Penland and at numerous 
other centers. She spent last year in 
Mexico and Central American coun- 
tries. 

Florence E. House, who is known 
for her mastery of many interna- 
tional weaving techniques, will give 
daily morning and afternoon courses 
in this field. She is contributing an 
exhibit of textiles to the conference. 
Long associated with Columbia Uni- 
versity, she now supervises weaving 
in the occupational therapy depart- 
ment of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons. 

Other instructors in the two-week 
session will be Clara McNulty, fiber 
specialist, on belt weaves; Loraine 
Kessenich, lace specialist, on spin- 
ning and modern drafting systems ; 
Dorothy McCloud, specialist 
and stylist, on color planning; and 


color 


Osma Couch Gallinger, conference 
manager and weaving consultant, on 
weaving efficiency, of which she will 
give demonstrations. There will be 
lace-making sessions each morning 
and afternoon. 

Exhibits will include, in addition 
to choice textiles, threads available 





to the handweaver. Evening lectures 
will cover the subjects of early 
American coverlets, handwoven cos- 
tumes of Guatemala, primitive weav- 
ing tools, early American linens, 
Mexican weaving, handwoven fabrics 
of the Orient, color theory as applied 
to weaving. One evening will be de- 
voted to a style show of handwoven 
garments. 

Sessions will be held at the Mu- 
seum of Arts and Sciences, 657 East 
Avenue, Additional in- 
formation may be obtained from Mrs. 
Gallinger, Creative Crafts, Guernsey, 
Pennsylvania. 


Rochester. 


Solving A Difficult 
Warping Problem 
By GERTRUDE G. GREER 
HIS is the story of an experience 
of a well-known and excellent 
weaver, having a large clientele. Re- 
cently a customer returned from 
Europe bringing an exquisite warp, 
2-ply, brown in color, of a shade 
which reminds one of lovely autumn 
leaves. It was very fine, like nothing 
I have ever seen in this country. 
The customer ordered a 36” warp, 
set at 30 ends to the inch, nine yards 
in length, making 1080 ends, suffici- 
ent for a wool dress and one of the 
new “shorties” type of top coat. 
The warp “lay” was made, and the 
weaver was just about to dress the 
loom, when she was interrupted by 
the ringing of the telephone. It was 
her customer, who said “I’ve changed 
my mind. I have decided to have a 
check pattern instead of plain tabby 
weave. Therefore will you please add 
a warm shade of cream to my brown 
yarn, and proceed accordingly.” 
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DIAGRAM 2 


holder for red thread 
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DIAGRAM 4 
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The weaver said that she was not 
only numb, but dumb as well, from 
the shock, and all that she could say 
at the time was, “But I have already 
made the warp.” Her customer said 
emphatically, * 
and should 


You are a good weaver 
have NO TROUBLE 
making the change.” 

So my friend told me of her dilem- 
ma. Had the warp been from the 
regular stock of the weaver, she 
could have laid it easily aside until 
another time, and have made a new 
one for this customer. But no! This 
was a SPECIAL warp and “custom- 
ers goods,” 
do! 

After some thought we came up 
with this idea. We made a cream 
warp of 540 ends, and combined it 
with 540 ends of the already made 
brown warp. Now our difficulty was 
HOW’ to get these two separate and 
distinct warps upon ONE pair of 
lease sticks, with ONE cross, and 
permit the threads to fall in proper 
order for our pattern. 


so what to do! what to 
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drafting tape 


We laid our warps one upon 
another (Diagram 1A) and after 
taking the warp threads from alter- 
nate lease sticks, two pairs at a time, 
putting them through the reed in con- 
secutive order, two brown, two 
cream, and on to the warp-holding 
stick satisfactorily, we were faced 
with the problem of finding a “cross.” 
The easiest and shortest method was 
by taking a single lease stick, run- 
ring it under and over every other 
unit of the warp. When that was 
completed took the remaining 
lease stick and picked up every unit 
of warp which lay (’) NDER the first 


we 





lease stick, bringing it on top of the | 


second lease stick. (Diagram 1B) 


This made a perfect cross. Now to | 


dress the loom. 


We felt that our troubles 
over and that it would be clear sail- 


were 


ing from here on. We did not have | 


one broken thread, and the warp was 


PERFECT. We had already changed | 


our draft to a suitable check 


all ready to go! 


Little did we know what 


was in 
store for us. Believe it or not, the 
customer called and said, “VE 


CHANGED MY MIND” again. 
Now she told us that she wished 
to have one red thread added to the 
warp, and wanted it placed 
wanted it to fall in a position where 
it would not mar the check. She 
wanted just ONE thread, 


broken line, while two threads would 
weave up into a continuous line. Oh, 
yes! She knew what she wanted and 

she wanted it. But did we? 
Now the problem was, how to get 


where 


and | 
had threaded accordingly. We made | 
the tie-up and thought that we were | 


114” | 


apart in the lay of the warp, and she | 


because | 
one thread would weave up into a 


| GOLD STAR PRODUCTS 





WEAVING SERVICE 


Botany, Cheviot, Harris wools from 
SCOTLAND 
Tweeds from ENGLAND 
LINENS from FRANCE and 
IRELAND 


Cottons, Boucles, rayons 


NILUS LECLERC LOOMS. 


Send 35c in COIN ONLY, please, 
for a full-set-of-five price lists with 
actual samples attached to 

DOROTHY BROWNELL, 


Consultant, 


SEARLE GRAIN CO., LTD. 


“Farm Home Weaving Service” 
318 Grain Exchange, Winnipeg, Canada 








WEAVING SUPPLIES 
WARP YARNS & FILLERS 
SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


TINKLER & CO. 


527 Arch St. Philadelphia 6, Pa. 




















non-tarnishable 


Introduces 
metallics 
in a complete line of 
colors. 

Yarns - Trimmings - Ribbons 
TINSEL TRADING COMPANY 
7 W. 36th St., New York 18, N.Y. 











HAND WEAVING NEWS 


Published through June, 1951 
Bock copies available as long as the 
supply lasts. 
CHARLES S. JOHNSON 
12489 Moniota Ave. Detroit 4, Mich. 














LOOMS 


2-4 HARNESS-FLOOR TYPE 
CARPET WARP - RUG FILLER 


REED LOOM CO. 
Springfield, Ohio 








Available Again! 
THE FAMOUS 


MATTSON 
BOBBIN WINDER 


imported from Sweden 
$6.50 prepaid, exclusively from 
ISLECRAFT IMPORTS 


Mercer Island, Wash. 


bamboo for weaving, samples on request 
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those red threads on the loom already 


threaded, and 
weave. 

This is how we did it. Our warp 
was nine yards long, plus the usual 
extra amount for take-up, weave- 
down, etc. We took empty tubes 
which had held Lily’s thread (Dia- 
gram 2) and wound one strand, 
twelve yards long on each of 24 tubes. 
We rented the largest and heaviest 
drapery weights from our neighbor- 
hood hardware store and attached 
them to the tube with a cord which 
ran through the tube. This left the 
weight hanging under the tube. We 
had still another problem. The tube 
would unwind too quickly! So we 
placed a piece of architect’s tape on 


tied up, ready to 


the edge of the tube and carried it 
down to the weight. (Diagram 3) 
This kept the tube from unwinding. 
We let the weight almost touch the 
floor. In this way we did not have to 
change the tape position very often. 
We threaded the red thread through 
the eye of every 45th heddle which 
fell on harness 1. We did not need an 
extra treadle and the red line WAS 
broken. The weaver made up her 
mind that once that red thread was 
on the loom in working order she 
would not answer the telephone nor 
stop weaving until that yardage was 
completed! She had wonderful luck 
with the weaving, and when proper- 
ly processed at our best cleaning es- 
tablishment, and thoroughly pressed, 


it was worth all the work and all of 
the trouble. The local tailor could not 
praise the material highly enough. 

When my friend presented her 
statement her customer voluntarily 
made an addition to it saying, “I 
know what I want, and I do not mind 
paying for good work.” So all was 
forgiven but NOT FORGOTTEN. 

With the remaining brown warp of 
540 ends we made material for a tex- 
tured handbag. Our luggage 
shop made a very good looking bag 
for travel or knitting (Diagram 
#4) This was indeed a chic outfit. 
Our parting word is, do not let any- 
one tell you that “it can’t be done.” 
We know better—we did it. 


best 











Bedspreads 


Designed and woven by MarRIi£eE PHELPS 
£ a 


The three designs for colorful bedspreads, woven by 
Marie Phelps of the Strawberry Hill Studio, Madison, 
New Jersey, are for the top of a bed in the contem- 
porary fashion, with plain panels used for the sides and 
end of the bed, if there is no footboard. Half of the 
design in stripes is shown in the photograph. For a 
double bed, continue the pattern from the broad plain 
strip in the center. For the bedspread many odds and 
ends of yarn can be used effectively. The third design in 
overall pattern is most effective in gold or maize and 
natural linen, suitable for a bed in contemporary or tra- 
ditional design. 

Mrs. Phelps suggests that all materials be tested for 
fast color before weaving since it is desirable that bed- 
spreads be washable. Wet the colored yarn in hot water, 
twist it with a light colored or white yarn, and leave it 
twisted tight for quite a while. This will determine 
whether or not the yarn will fade. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN 
LOOM: 4 harnesses, sinking shed. 


THREADING: 


All linen. 


The Rosepath, 4, 3, 


3, 4, 1 and repeat. 


Flower Garden 
design in pastel 
shades on a 
cream back- 
ground, 








REED: 16 dents to the inch. One end to a dent. 
WARP: Ederlin 20/2 Natural or white. 


WEFTS: Ederlin 20/2 Natural or white for tabby and twill. 

Ederlin 20/2 in the following colors: foam green, but- 
tercup, coralin, and aquamarine for the flowers. The 
colored weft for the flowers is wound double on the 
bobbins. It means that each 
made really of 2 


shot of colored weft is 
ends of 20/2 colored thread. This 
gives a lovely texture to the spread. 


4 and 1 x 
3 and 4 x 
4 and 1x 


WEAVING: Row of Flowers A with tabby. 


ty && be 


and 1 
and 4 
and 3 


and 2 


Row of twill B with tabby. 


mew & 


1 and 2 x 2 
Ama Sx az with tabby. 
l and 2x 2 


Row of flowers C 


and 1 
and 4 
and 3 


and 2 ) 


Row of Twill B with tabby. 


m— Ow 


Repeat groups A, 
spreads. 


B, C, D for the entire weaving of the bed- 


The rows of flowers are woven in the following colors and 
in this order: foam green, buttercup, coralin, aquamarine, cora- 
lin, 

Foam green, buttercup, coralin, aquamarine and repeat. 

The rows of twill are woven with either 20/2 Ederlin natural 
or white. 

This Flower Garden can be woven as a panel for the top of 
the bed only, lengths of plain material being added on the sides 
to go from the top of the bed to the floor. It can also be woven 
for the entire bedspread. The number of warp ends will vary 
depending on the width of material wanted. 


——_— 
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Gadred Weavers 


Continued from page 28) 


version of the master shed draft (Figure 1 B) you will 
see that in the first shed, harness No. 1 remains down. 
This is the first tabby shed, or shed for Plain Weave. 
In the second shed, all the harnesses except No. | re- 
main down. This is the second tabby shed. In the third 
shed, harnesses No. 1 and No. 3 are down. This is the 
shed for Block 1. In the fourth, harnesses No. 1 and 
No. 4 are down for Block 2, ete. 

The larch trees are woven according to method C, 
that is both tabbies are thrown between each two pat- 
tern shots. Figure 2 shows the two suggested threadings 
drawn down according to the master shed draft in this 
method. Tabby No. 2 is thrown from the right side of 
the loom. A pattern shot for block 1 from the righi 
weaves the block and then proceeds the rest of the way 
across the background through tabby shed No. 1. Tabby 
No. 1 is then thrown from the left side of the loom, fol- 


lowed by tabby No. 2 again from the right. (In this 
method, tabby No. 1 is always thrown from the left, and 
tabby No. 2 is always thrown from the right.) 

As soon as you understand completely the master shed 
draft, you will have no further need of it except as the 
basis for developing Specific Shed Drafts. Because both 
tabbies are used between each two pattern shots in this 
method, there is complete freedom to combine Blocks at 
will. Figure 1 C shows the specific shed draft for the 
larch trees developed from the master shed draft. This 
specific shed draft is read in exactly the same way as 
the master shed draft, but because four square graph 
paper is used there is no need for numbers. 

Again, as soon as you understand the Specific Shed 
Draft, it too can be discarded in favor of the Abbrevi- 
ated Shed Draft. You know that Spot Weave depends 
upon Plain Weave. You know where your tabby sheds 
are. You know how they are used in this method. You 
know where your Blocks are threaded, and that the 
shed for tabby No. 1 is used as the shed for the pattern 
yarn when weaving the background. Knowing all this, 





Bright colors 

are used for 

this striped de- 
sign 





COLORFUL BEDSPREAD: Panel for the top of the bed ts 
woven in strips, sides of plain fabric. 


LOOM: 2 or 4 harnesses. 


THREADING: Twill 1, 2, 3, 4, and repeat or the Rosepath or 
any draft giving a tabby as the entire spread is woven 
in tabby. The colors being in the warp. 

REED: 16 dents to the inch. One end to a dent. 

WIDTH: Of warp in the reed: 36 inches. 

WARP DISTRIBUTION : 

\ 12 ends yellow 5/2 mercerized cotton. 
12 ends peacock blue 5/2 mercerized cotton 
6 ends chartreuse rayon boucle. 
10 ends pimento rayon boucle. 
18 blue and white cotton boucle. 
4 ends light brown rayon boucle. 
12 ends pimento rayon boucle. 


20 ends yellow 5/2 mercerized cotton 


5 light brown 5/2 mercerized cotton 

10 ends almond green 5 ply rayon. 

12 ends peacock blue 5/2 mercerized cotton 
ends chartreuse rayon boucle. 

18 ends jade green 5/2 mercerized cotton 
6 pimento rayon boucle. 

10 ends 5/2 brown mercerized cotton. 

3 chartreuse rayon boucle. 

10 ends yellow 5/2 mercerized cotton. 

4 ends 5 ply almond green rayon. 

12 ends peacock blue 5/2 mercerized cotton. 


6 ends blue and white cotton boucle. 
8 pimento rayon boucle. 
10 ends blue and white cotton boucle. 
6 light brown rayon boucle. 
10 ends peacock blue 5/2 mercerized cotton. 
22 ends chartreuse rayon boucle. 
4 ends light brown rayon boucle. 
B 18 pimento rayon boucle. 


CDN Gee esccisecienennica 30 ends yellow 5/2 mercerized cotton 
Repeat from B to A 
To make the panel or the bedspread wider add ends to the yellow 
center. 
WEAVING: Tabby with orange 5/2 mercerized cotton. An 8/2 
could also be used. 


ALL OVER PATTERN 


LOOM: 4 harnesses, sinking shed. (One can use a rising shed 
loom, of course) 


THREADING: The Rose Path, 4, 3, 2, 1, 2, 3, 4, 1 and repeat. 
REED: 16 dents to the inch, one end to a dent. 


WARP: Ederlin 20/2 natural or white. 

WEFT: 7 ply rayon, soft twist or 5/2 mercerized cotton, or 
3/2 mercerized cotton 
A weft of 20/2 Ederlin makes a strong, washable 
bedspread. 
One color weft is used throughout. 
The color used in the sample was what I would call 


TOPAZ or CHAMPAGNE color; or maize in linen 


WEAVING: Weave tabby with some 20/1 linen for 2 inches 


at each end of bedspread panel. 


Weave as follows for the whole spread 


3&4 1&2 1&2 1&2 
\ 2@a@a3 B 2&3 & 2&3 D 2&3 
1&2 1&2 3&4 1&2 
4&1 4&1 4& 1 4&1 


Repeat A, B, C, D as often as necessary. 
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| HOMEWEAVERS... 
NOW IT CAN BE TOLD! 


Our complete line of sample cards (approx. 18) 
have just been released. They have been acclaimed 
by yarn experts as the most outstanding in their 


wide range ot styles . . 
colors. 


BOUCLES . . . NUBBY BOUCLES . . . RAYON 

AND SILK SUPPORTED METALLICS . . . BELA- 

STRAWS . . . CORDES . . . RAYON WARPS 
02s ees 


These yarns represent our standard 
supply and are available at all times. 


All our metallics are non-tarnishable and washable. 


. and in all their exciting 


“FOR YARN WEEDS” “HOME YARN LEADS” 


Write for details and our FREE MASTER CARDS 


and agree with the experts. 
* 
"OUR YARNS ARE UNEQUALLED" 


HOME YARNS CORP. 


42 Lexington Ave., Dept. B, New York 10, N. Y. 














This is Headquarters for 


ALL HAND LOOM WEAVING SUPPLIES 
BOBBIN LACE MAKING— 


We have all supplies 
available for this art. 
Write for FREE Circular No. 1 


Linen Crochet Thread 


You put plenty of work into your 
crocheting .. . Preserve this work 
with Golden Rule Linen Crochet 
thread. Available in black and 
white and 17 fast colors, variety of 
sizes. Also, LUREX Metallic Yarns — 
for knitting, crocheting, embroider- 
ing and hand-weaving. Write for 
free color sample card #2. 








Send for 40-poge catclog No. 3 ond complete 
book of somples containing 10 somple and 
color cords of linens, cottons ond wools. Both 
for $1.00 postpaid . . . this price to be re- 
boted on first order of $10.00 or more. 


LUREX METAL THREADS 
Non-ternishable — Washable 
WOOL YARNS + COTTON YARNS 
WEAVING TEXTBOOKS * LOOMS 





THE ORIGINAL 
Selling Agents for Lily Mills Yorns 


WARPS — mode to order Hughes Faweett, Buc. 


— Consultant Service Est. 1868 
Dept. HW-6 115 Franklin St., New York 13,N.Y. 
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you can write the Abbreviated Shed Draft which indi- 
cates merely the Blocks, and from then on think and 
weave entirely in terms of the Blocks of the design. As 
always, the confusion of numbers can be avoided by 
using four square graph paper. Figure 3 shows a draw- 
ing down of Spot Weave threading No. 2 according to 
the Abbreviated Larch Tree Shed Draft. 

At the beginning of this letter I said that you must 
understand 50-50 Plain Weave. Figure 3 points up one 
of the reasons for this. If you were to weave the larch 
trees with warp, weft, and tabby all of the same di- 
ameter, the finished fabric would very closely resemble 
this drawing down. The background would be a beauti- 
ful Plain Weave, but the design would be very spotty 
and would not hold together. You can correct this by 
using a pattern yarn heavier than the warp, and a tabby 
yarn as fine as obtainable. As soon as you do this, you 
will find that you will probably want to repeat each 
pattern shot twice (with both tabbies in between). The 
very fine tabby will maintain the structure you want and 
at the same time it will beat down almost out of sight, 
the pattern shois will fit together and bring out your de- 
sign; and the background will be a planned variation 
of 50-50 Plain Weave composed principally of your 
warp and pattern yarns. This background will be a vari- 
able half-tone, depending upon the sleying, the relative 
diameters of warp and pattern, and the colors used. 

And so to answer your question about a warp! You 
can use anything you like so long as it meets the “sley 
at 40” requirement for threading No. 3. Use a slightly 
heavier pattern yarn, and as fine a tabby as possible. 


Good luck !* 
Cpr 


defined in the Gadred Dictionary as “LUCK n.. the 
successful execution of a well laid plan.” 


"7 


For information about the origin of the “larch tree’ shirt, 
see the article on “Color and Structure,” from the files of the 
Gadred Weavers in the Fall, 1950, tissue of HANDWEAIER 
AND CRAI'TSMAN. 


New Ways With Old Drafts 


Continued from page 10) 


on a pattern shed with a contrasting yarn. This 1s not 
a pattern but merely gives what appear to be random 
accents of bright color on a textured surface. More than 
most weaves, Crackle takes kindly to a mixed warp, 
providing of course that the pattern is used sparingly. 
The small overshot makes it possible to have a large 
area of pattern without weakening the structure of the 
fabric, but we must be discreet about using large areas. 

If we are perfectly honest with ourselves, we will 
have to admit that it is very easy for our minds to get 
in a rut, and we keep on doing the same old thing in the 
same old way. If we would just go on a weaving drunk 
occasionally and do a few idiotic things we probably 
would stumble upon several mistakes that could be ex- 
ploited and developed in a most interesting way. So 
here’s to bigger and _ better provided, of 
course, that we tame them and use them to advantage. 


mistakes 
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Silks from Siam 
Continued from Page 25] 


from regions of Thailand where the natives have seldom 
seen a white man. Most of the houses in these regions 
are set up on piles, and these pilings underneath the 
houses are used as parts of the looms. Fabrics, therefore, 
are woven just the length of the house, which is general- 
ly about fifteen yards, since no beam is used. When these 
silks began to come down to Bangkok, the demand was 
for greater yardage. The weavers replied that that was 
as long as they could weave because the house wasn’t 
any longer. In the summer, they might weave right out 
into the garden, but in the summer they were too busy 
with other things. The problem has not yet been solved. 

The Singora, from Southeast Siam. In fascinating 
small plaid designs and exotic color combinations, these 
fabrics are often magnificently embossed with metal. 
They are produced for special occasions, such as wed- 
dings and high court functions. 

Moslem. These are produced by the Moslem weavers 
in the country and are characterized by tightness of 
weave and brilliant, large plaids. 

Peng silks. Produced in both lighter and _ heavier 
weights than traditional weaves, they are designed by 
Madame Peng, now associated with Colonel Thompson, 
who with her family came to Thailand from her native 
province of Laos in Indo-China. 

The Pengs, Madame Peng and her husband, Tao 
Peng Sananikorn, are interested in adapting native 
styles, both of their own country and their adopted 
country, to the requirements of the American market. 
Their own fabrics have been used by Hattie Carnegie 
and other well-known couturiers in the United States. 

Pakomas, introduced in the United States by Thaibok, 
are strips of silk about two yards by two feet, used by 
the Siamese for many purposes—headgear, sashes, and 
carryalls. 

When Thaibok silks first came on the market in Bang- 
kok, foreigners resident in the capital, including mem- 
bers of the diplomatic service, were enthusiastic. Tourists 
also began to spread the news. The real triumph for the 
Siamese weavers, however, came when their own coun- 
trymen began to buy the new silks. The silks are now 
in high fashion both for court costumes in the traditional 
styles and for adaptations of western dress now popular 
throughout the country. 


Orders for Thaibok silks shuttle back and forth be- 
tween New York and Bangkok by Pan-American clipper, 
recalling the earlier days of the China trade in clipper 
ships. At present several hundred Siamese are engaged 
either in spinning, dyeing, or weaving, largely for their 
own countrymen and the American market. The com- 
pany in Thailand now includes, in addition to three 
American stockholders, many of the weavers. The Sia- 
mese are an independent people, proud of their tradi- 
tions, and proud of the fact that their country has been 
free of colonialism. The best efforts of the weavers are 
going into the silks which are being exported because 
the fabrics represent very definitely many aspects of the 
spirit of the country. 
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|e Fun te Weaue onthe 


EASY WEAVE 
LOOM 


Loom includes flat shuttle and will do 
all the work which can be done on the 
two harness loom—20 warps to the 
inch. 


® Simple © Quick 

® Economical ® Not a toy 
12” Loom $10.95 
20” Loom _. $16.95 


It’s fun weaving beautiful things. 
Easy to follow pictorial directions. 





Pat. Pend 
Set this compact loom on your table and weave linen place mats, 
guest towels, table cloths, luncheon sets, afghans, stoles, woolen 
scarfs and dozens of other useful items for your home, yourself, 
family and gifts. It’s fascinating! 
Easily, quickly assembled. Fits on any table. Made of wood and 
metal. Full set of heddle-dents. Weight: 12”—5 Ibs., 20”—7 Ibs. 
Conveniently stores in box. Complete with flat shuttle, free book- 
let of instructions. Fill out coupon below today for yours. 
SPOOL WARPS AVAILABLE: Linen spools, 1” wide, makes 3 
yds. of material, 20 ends in maize, peach and two shades of rose, 
blue and green—43c each. Wool spools, 1” wide, 5 yds. long, 20 
ends in rust, brown, tan, pearl grey and two shades of blue and 
green—43c each. Also linen yarn for weft. 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
Dealer inquiries invited. 
T. H. CLACK, Dept. H7, 
39 E. 29th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
I enclose $10.95 .... or $16.95 .. (cash, check, M.O.). Send my 
Easy Weave Loom postpaid with free booklet on ‘‘How to Weave’’. 
Send C.O.D., plus delivery charges. 
Send also spool warps (list quantity) .........eeeeeeeee++ WOO 
eas linen @ 43c each. 


Colors ; . TTSTIVTTir tit}. WTTTTELIT Tit 
I enclose § by cash, ... check, ... M.O. send C.0.D. 
Name ‘ . 

please print 
Address wha se 
City , ; , eccese BMD ccce GRR cccods 











S y -_ 


Buy directly from 
the manufacturer .. . 









SNOWBALL 
Yarns are manufac- 
tured in our own mill, } 
from the greasy wool, go- 
ing through all the operations, 
to the dyed and packaged yarn. 

YARNS FOR THE HANDWEAVER— 

1. SNOWBALL 6-CUT COTTON CHENILLE YARN—Put up in bulk skeins 
at $2.00 per Ib. MINIMUM ORDER: 10 Ibs. per color. 

2. SNOWBALL 2-PLY FLOSS YARN—Put up in bulk skeins at $4.00 per 
ib. MINIMUM ORDER: 25 Ibs. per color. ‘ 

3. SNOWBALL 4-PLY SPORT & HOSIERY YARN—Put up in 8, 2-072. 
balls to the pkg. at $4.50 per Ib. MINIMUM ORDER: 5 ths. per color. 
Also in bulk skeins at $4.25 per Ib. MINIMUM ORDER: 25 Ibs. per color 

4. SNOWBALL 4-PLY HAND KNITTING WORSTED YARN—Put up in 
bulk skeins at $4.00 per Ib. MINIMUM ORDER: 5 Ibs. per color. 

5. SNOWBALL RAYON TWIST YARN—Put up in 16, 1-oz. skeins to the 

, pk. at $3.00 per Ib. MINIMUM ORDER: 5 Ibs. per color. 

The above yarns are stocked in all shades and can be pur 

chased by mentioning color desired. Kindly send money order 

or check including postage. 


Steinberger Bros., Incorporated 
10 W. 33rd St., New York |, N. Y. Tel: CHickering 4-3890 


- a - 
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The Memphis Guild 
of Handloom Weavers 
by Viota W. QUIGLEY 


HE Memphis, Tennessee, Guild 

of Handloom Weavers held its 
first large exhibition at the Brooks 
Memorial Art Gallery opening Feb- 
ruary 16. It met with such an enthu- 
siastic public reception that the gallery 
extended the closing date from 
March 1 to March 5. 

The first large venture of the Guild 
was a great success because of the 
splendid cooperation of the entire 
membership. The general chairman, 
Mrs. Anker Hansen, effectively co- 
ordinated the activities of the co- 
chairmen who were responsible for 
group displays. Mrs. W. L. Nichol 
was in charge of the “working 
group,” including a loom and spin- 
ning wheel which were especially 
popular with the many children who 
attended with their teachers. A mem- 
ber of the Guild was on duty each 
day to demonstrate the process of 
weaving and to answer questions. 
Mrs. Pierre Thelin was in charge of 
the “contemporary group,” which in- 
cluded a love seat upholstered in a 
twill of pale gold and light gray ray- 
on boucle on a tomato red linen warp 
and a chair and cushion with rosy 
red silk upholstery. Two end tables 
held lamps, a cocktail glass on a nap- 
kin woven of linen and metallic and 
a handwoven gold evening bag. 
Another small work table with an 
evening bag in the process of being 
mounted were also a part of this set- 
ting. Mrs. W. B. Gill was in charge 
of the “traditional group” which in- 
cluded an antique spool bed with its 
red and white coverlet woven in 
Summer and Winter technique; a 
lovely coverlet in vegetable dyed blue 








Top—Left to right—W ool tweed sampler, fine singles 24 threads to inch, dark 
green mixture with tan and natural filler, 6-harness broken twill, Mrs. M. M. 
Schwartz. Upholstery 20/2 mercerized warp 30 ends per inch, natural linen 
and rayon filler, natural and green, Mrs. W. B. Gill. Drapery, 40/2 red linen 
warp set, rayon novelty, 4-harness goose eye threading, herringbone tread- 
ling. Mrs. W. L. Nichol.—Middle—Left to right—Gray mercerized cotton 
warp (20/2) set 30 per inch. Goose eye threading in groups of three. Yellow 
linen 1% roving filler. Mrs. M. H. White. Yellow warp set 30 ends per inch, 
8-harness broken twill. Aqua and white novelty cotton filler. Mrs. Raymond 
Laird. Natural linen mat in Bronson lace. Original draft and treadling. Mrs. 
Allan Leftwich. Natural silk and linen mat, gauze weave and inlay. Viola W. 
Quigley.—Bottom—Left to right—Drapery white rayon, nylon warp with 
green stripe, white silk and spun glass filler. Goose eye threading 40 ends per 
inch, double width. Spun silk in natural color, 6-harness broken twill set 24 
threads per inch, in herringbone. Silver metallic and nylon banquet cloth, 
damask weave, 60 ends of nylon per inch. Viola W. Quigley. 
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wool and natural silk woven in 
Crackel technique hung in back of the 
bed. Other coverlets, towels, and 
throws were artfully arranged with 
appropriate period furniture. Mrs. J. 
P. Quigley assisted by E. C. Rust, 
director of the Memphis Academy of 
Arts, had charge of the display of 
yardages which included woolen, silk, 
and linen suitings, coatings, uphol- 
steries, draperies and a metallic ban- 
quet cloth. Mrs. M. M. Schwartz su- 
pervised the table settings using a 
few outstanding luncheon mats. 

The efforts expended in assembling 
the exhibit are being repaid in that 
requests for weaving instruction 
from local and tri-state residents have 
been received, and the gift of a new 
6-harness jack type loom to the 
Weaving Department of the Mem- 
phis Academy of Arts by a civic 
minded citizen means much to the 
Department. Perhaps the greatest 
benefit to the Guild has been the 
stimulation of the individual mem- 
bers to the extent of preparing a 
traveling exhibit for October. 
Dyeing 
Continued from Page 27| 

Make the IF range by adding a 
small amount of neutral gray to each 
one of the 24 colors of the NA range. 
This IE range may be called “shaded 
tints” or “grayed colors.” 

You now have six circles with 24 
colors on each or 144 colors in all. 

Next you can start to make har- 
monies of adjacent colors and of con- 
trasting colors and complete as many 
circles as you see fit. 

Harmonies of adjacent colors or 
analagous harmonies are made by 
mixing colors next to or close to each 
other on the color circle. 

Harmonies of contrasting colors 
or harmonies of opposites are made 
by mixing colors that are opposite 
each other on the color circle. You 
will have no trouble in mixing op- 
posites when both colors used have 
the same amount of black and white 
in their composition. But it is a fact 
that of any two opposites one will be 
brighter than the other. The brighter 
color should be used in less quantity 
than the dark color. 

After you have made a fair quan- 
tity of circles you will be able (if 
you have marked on each circle just 
how you made it up) to duplicate 
any color shown on any of the color 
circles as you will know the amount 
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of color, the amount of black and the 
amount of white in each of them. In 
this way you will have hundreds of 
colors that you can mix without hesi- 
tation. And we would advise that you 
stick to these colors of known con- 
tent for some little time before try- 
ing to mix more intricate colors. 

Now that you can mix colors you 
should be able to match very many 
samples by comparing them to the 
colors on your various color circles. 
If you cannot find an exact duplicate 
you can with a little practice modify 
the one nearest to it to make a match. 

As “The Weaver’s Craft” says, 
“The advantage of such a color sys- 
tem as this, is that we now have a 
distinctive label instead of the vary- 
ing names with which colors were 
formerly inaccurately described. The 
colors of the purple family, includ- 
ing lilac, lavender, mauve, magenta, 
violet, plum, etc.—names meaning 
one thing to one person and another 
to the next—may now be clearly in- 
dicated, as each may be discovered 
to be a tint or a shade or a shaded 
tint of one of the 24 colors of the 
NA range.” 

In starting to dye raw stocks or 
yarns or fabrics you will mix your 
colors in the way that you 
mixed water colors but with one im- 
portant exception. You will not use 
white to make your tints but will get 


same 


them by using less of a dye in com- 
parison to the weight of the stock, 
yarn or fabric than for the medium 
value. You will get your shades by 
adding black and it is preferable to 
get ‘shaded tints” or “grayed colors” 
by adding definite amounts of neutral 
gray rather than by adding opposites 
or complementary colors. 

Before closing we want to call at- 
tention to the fact that the intersec- 
tions of warp and filling and the vari- 
ation in weaves in fabrics change the 
reflection of light in such a way that 
a color may not look just the same 
on a fabric as it does on a sheet of 
smooth white paper. 

“The Craft” and other 
Dryad Press publications are dis- 
tributed in the United States by the 
Chas. A. Bennett Co., Peoria, Illinois. 


Weaver's 


Color charts based on a 6-inch circle may 
be obtained by writing to Mr. Edmund A. 
Lucey at 202 South Main Street, Man- 
chester, Connecticut. They will be sent 
postage paid for seven cents each. 
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YARNS AND DYES 
Salt Colors and Acid Colors 


(in 2-ounce containers) 


In the 8 Standard OSTWALD Colors 
Plus Neutral Gray, Black and Brown 


All the Metallic Mordants for Natural 
or Vegetable Dyeing. 
Many Dried Barks, 
Leaves and Roots. 


Berries, Flowers, 


STATE TOOL & EQUIPMENT CO. 
Yarn and Dyes Dept. 
P. O. Box 412 Manchester, Conn. 




















APPLY IMMEDIATELY FOR 
INSTRUCTION IN 
WEAVING 


Whether you are a _ begin- 
ner or want advanced or 
special work in textiles. We 
have to turn away many 
students for lack of space, 
apply early. Costs are low, 
comfortable living conditions, well equip- 
ped shops for teaching weaving and such 
crafts as metalworking, jewelry, lapi- 
dary, ceramic arts, silk screen, leather- 
crafts and many more. The very best 
instructors. Combine vacation and study 
in one of the most beautiful regions in 
the United States. 





Write to the registrar now. 


Penland School of Handicrafts 


Penland, North Carolina 











“WEEFHUIS" 


(dutch weaving house) 


direction of Rie Donker Bannister 


| LECLERC Looms in Stock 


WEAVING SUPPLIES 


in great variety 


Send 25c¢ in coin for our samples and 
price list. 


WEAVING BOOKS 


Loom Lamps 
Handcarved Miniature 


|| Shuttle 
Brooch 
Yours for 


one dollar 
1982 Yonge St. 





| | Individual instruction under personal 





Toronto, Ont., Canada 











LOOMS AND WEAVING SUPPLIES 
Agents for LeClere and 
Gilmore Looms 
Descriptive pamphlet on request 
Linens—cottons—wools—novelty yarns 


Hilda V. Roy, Weaving Consultant, 


BEDFORD FINE LEATHERS LTD. 
578 Seymour St. 





Vancouver, Canada 
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E-Z WINDER CO. 


P.O. Box 88, Birmingham, Mich. 


HOUSED 


OTL ELLE PT 








WIND BOBBINS and 





HULLAC LCL LL es 


SPOOLS the E-Z Way! 


Spend your time weaving—instead of hand- 
winding. The E-Z Precision Winder is used 
at Cranbrook, Kansas State, Odegon State and 
many other outstanding schools. It is fast, 
simple and precision built for years of service. 
Comes to you complete, with 
universal AC-DC electric motor, 
and foot control for variable 
speeds. Nothing more to buy. 
Only $27.95. Shipped prepaid if 
remittance accompanies order. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Order 
today. Price subject to change 
without notice. On Michigan or- 
ders add 3% sales tax. 











PLL CELL 


rE 








20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 
Beautiful Fast Colors on 4 
oz. tubes. 


3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, 
Mercerized Perle Cotton. 


CONTESSA YARNS 








8/4 Boil-Fast Carpet Warp 
—22 colors on ¥2 |b. tubes. 


We have a complete as- 
sortment of yarns for home 
and commercial weaving. 


(Write for free samples) 


Dept. C, Ridgefield, Connecticut 
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Handweaves for the Well-Dressed Baby 


by Ruta DuNLop Currey 


The threading drafts are a Sum- 
mer and Winter stripe for the baby 
bunting and a Bird’s Eye twill for 
shawl, jacket, and bonnet. They may 
be woven on any 4-harness loom, 
either counter-balanced or jack type. 

The yarn used was Royal Society’s 
Tam O’Shanter “Worsted” which 
comes wound on 4-ounce tubes to 
make warping easy. The tension at 
which the yarn was wound onto the 
tubes at the mill should be maintain- 
ed while winding it off onto the 
warping bar, reel, or onto other 
spools—that is, it should be held 
firmly but not pulled tightly enough 
to destroy its elasticity. The same 
rule is a good one to observe in the 
use of all wool and worsted yarns. 
Take care not to stretch the yarn in 
winding the warp onto the beam, in 
setting the ratchet tension on the 
cloth beam when ready to weave, and 
in winding bobbins. 

The weft thread should not be 
“beaten.” It should be brought into 
place with a gentle pull on the beater, 
then the weaver should step on the 
next treadle while the beater is for- 
ward. When the beater is again at 
rest, the shuttle is thrown again. 
This method clears the shed, prevent- 
ing adjoining warp threads from 
clinging together. 

Use a light shuttle for this light 
weight wool to avoid a pull on the 
selvedges. 

Tabby weaves should balance. If 
the warp is set 19 threads to the 
inch, the weft shots should be put in 
at 19 threads to the inch. In doing a 
twill or pattern such as the Bird’s 
Eye, there were only 18 shots to the 
inch in a warp setting of 22% per 
inch. 

There are many possible patterns 
for baby articles. The one type to 
avoid using is an overshot with long 
skips. Waffle weaves, leno lace, 
Swedish lace squares, honeycombs, 
and basket weaves, are desirable. 
For washing (or finishing) use a 
mild soap and lukewarm water. 
Handle carefully and press when dry 
with a warm iron. 


Mrs. Currey ts in charge of weaving class- 
es at Old Sturbridge Village, Sturbridge, 
Massachusetts. 
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BABY BUNTING 
O'Shanter 
“Worsted” Handweaving yarn, 
(2/18s) 8 oz. total. 1250 yards to 4 
oz. tube. 

Colors—200 White, 202 Baby 
Pink—204 Baby Blue, 243 Sunstar. 
Bird’s Eye pattern set at 22% 
threads per inch and sleyed 2-1-2-1, 
etc., in a 15 dent reed. 

Allow about 3 inches in width and 
4 inches in length for drawing in and 
shrinkage. The baby bunting was 35” 
wide through the reed and 33% when 
taken off the loom before washing. 
Of course the amount drawn in 
varies greatly with each individual 
weaver. 


Royal Society's Tam 


The finished dimensions of the 
bunting were 32” x 40”. It required 
about 8 oz. of yarn. Blankets, shawls 
and other large pieces woven about 
36” x 45” require the same amount, 
or slightly less for each piece when 
several are woven on one warp. 

The threads on the warp for the 
plaid bunting are in this order: 

14 Pink, 7 Blue, 2 White, 7 Blue, 
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and 14 Pink. This stripe was repeat- 
ed across the width, ending with 14 
pink. The plaid is squared to make 
134” squares. 

The bunting was made of one 
large piece 32” x 40”. Make hem- 
stitch at one end (fringe about 1” 
long). Stitch raw edge of opposite 
end on the sewing machine to pre- 
vent raveling. Bind this edge with 
narrow satin ribbon. Fold up 12” at 
this end, then fold selvage edges to- 
gether down center of bunting. Blind- 
stitch the selvage together. On the 
inside, tack the bound edge to top 
layer of bunting with invisible stitch- 
es. Fold back corners at top of bunt- 
ing and tack. Sew on ribbon ties at 
top of opening. 

The bunting could be used for a 
blanket later by ripping out the tack- 
ed edges. 


BABY JACKET AND BONNET 
(INFANT SIZE) 


These are made on the same draft 
as the Shawl. Weave 12 inches more 
than needed for Shawl (finished 
measurement). Follow the diagram 
for cutting out the pieces for jacket 
and bonnet. 

To make jacket: There are no un- 
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Baby bunting in pink and blue woven in Bird’s Eye pattern. Yellow jacket 
and bonnet, Summer and Winter texture stripe. 
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derarm seams. Measure sides and 
fold to the front. Cut for 
sleeves, and cut neck opening. Stitch 
raw edges on machine to prevent 
raveling. Be sure and use matching 
thread. Fold sleeves and make hand- 
stitched seams. Set into armhole and 
make 1 inch hand hem at lower edge. 
Turn in around neck and at bottom 
of jacket % inch and work blanket 
stitch in wool over edge. The right 
side of front is selvage and left side 
is raw edge (stitched). The latter 
should be turned under and hemmed 
invisibly. Decorate front with a 
lazy daisies in white. Make loop 
button at top to fasten. 

To make bonnet: Stitch all raw 
edges on machine. Fold as indicated 
on diagram and seam one end by 
hand. (This is the back of bonnet. ) 
Bind front edge with narrow satin 
ribbon. Fold up % inch hem at lower 
edge for running ribbon through. 

Fold back front of bonnet and 
decorate with lazy daisies. 


slots 


few 
and 


BABY SHAWL 

Royal Society’s Tam O’ Shanter, 
Worsted 
(2/18s) total 8 ounces. 1250 yards 
to 4 ounce tube. Colors—1 tube 243 
Sunstar; 1 tube 200 White. “Sum- 
mer and Winter” pattern set at 19 
threads per inch in a 19 dent reed. 
Again allow about 3 inches in width 
and 4 inches in length for drawing 
in and shrinkage. The shawl was 31 
inches wide through the reed, and 
28” x 40” finished. Make 
hem-stitching at each end. 


Handweaving Yarn. 


fringe 


Art Education 


Continued from Page 30] 


tory has the need for art education 
been more clear and persistent and 
emphasized the necessity of art in a 
well-balanced life. The insecurity and 
confusion in which the vast majority 
of people are now living deprives 
them of normal processes of thinking 
or enjoyment of sound judgment, and 
the “current situation demands a 
multiplication of facilities and oppor- 
tunities for creative activity.” 

Dr. Bryson was of the opinion that 
artists exist by some kind of miracu- 
lous grace,—that nothing we can do 
is going to increase their number. 
“I don’t think we can make them,” 
he said, “they just happen, but it is 
part of the job of America as a whole 
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tu help them to realize themselves.” 
With Dr. Edaan he agreed on the 
importance of creating in the nation 
a persuasive feeling of art as part of 
life. Dr. Bryson affirmed the demo- 
cratic ideal that men should be allow- 
ed to be the greatest human beings 
that they can be, enjoy free choice, 
and learn by consequence of their 
own actions, experiments, and deci- 
sions. 

The convention included panel dis- 
cussions, films, and museum 
grams which were professional and 
stimulating. Teachers and students 
from all over the country also had a 
chance to get acquainted and share 
ideas on art education improvement. 


pro- 


Discussions of teaching were divided 
into particular types of situations, for 
which special meetings were hel. 

Varying circumstances in elemen- 
tary schools, art schools, and teacher 
training institutions, in relation to 
total curricula, were treated in ses- 
sions under the chairmanship of Sibyl 
Browne of the University of Georgia’s 
Art Department. The group debated 
the question, “What kind of person 
gives promise of becoming a creative 
teacher of art?’’, and discussed prob- 
lems of teacher attitude toward school 
courses other than art. Another panel 
discussed “What makes a good art 
book . 

Special workshops planned for di- 
rectors and supervisors of art met in 
2-day work sessions, discussed work 
problems and made recommendations. 
National art administrators enjoyed, 
for the first time, the opportunity to 
meet and discuss the classwork and 
management interests and problems 
they have in common. The national 
emergency and its effect on art pro- 
grams became a significant topic here. 
Two meetings were under the chair- 
manship of Leon L. Winslow of 
Baltimore and Marion Quin Dix of 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, the first for 
directors in cities over 200,000, the 
second for smaller cities and towns. 
A related group of state directors 
met under the leadership of Alice 
Saumgardner, director of art, New 
Hampshire. A fourth workshop con- 
sisted of art instructors under the 
direction of Harald Schultz of the 
art department, University of Illinois. 


Smaller groups made specialized 
studies of “Art Education in the 
Present Crisis’ and ‘Contests and 


Competitions in Art.” 








You Will Enjoy 
Weaving on a 


“LECLERC LOOM" 





| 





The experience of three generations 
of weavers, in the old Province of 
Quebec, is at your service. 

We have everything you need for 
weaving: Looms from 20” to 90”, up 
to 12-harnesses. 


Write for illustrated booklet, list of 
agents, prices, etc. 








NILUS LECLERC, INC. 
L'Islet Station 6, Que., Canada. 
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WEAVING CLASSES 


July, August, and October 
By Mrs. Garnett January 


Second and third weeks of each 
month — Draft writing, analysis, 
designing original pieces. Splen- 
did course for teachers. 


Tuition $15. per week. 


One day Work Shop 
each fourth Friday and Saturday. 


LOOM CRAFT STUDIO 


JOHN AND FIFE STREETS 
WILMINGTON, OHIO 














Brentwood Crafts School 


Come to New Hampshire 
Home of Fine Craftsmen 


Weaving—Beginning, Advanced, Draw Loom, 


Damask, Velvet. Spinning. Dyeing. Braided 
Rugs. Hooked Rugs. Number Knitting 
Jewelry. Metal Crafts. Decoration. Loom 
Building. Other Crafts. 


JULY 16 THRU SEPT. 7 BOX 241, EXETER, N. H. 


THE BOOK OF THE HAND LOOM 
by Robert Frederic Heartz 

A book for hand weavers and loom builders 

by a weaver and loom builder. 

Table and Floor Loom plans. 

Shedding Motions. Draw Loom. 


12 installments , (sa vhene oneal 
Advance subscription for 12 installments 5.00 


ROBERT HEARTZ Epping, N. H. 
























DOROTHY LIEBES 
YARN DEPOT 


545 SUTTER STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 2 CAL. 





Unusual Yarns 
and Lurex in 
_ Exciting Colors 


SAMPLE FEE? ONE OOLLAR 











SHUTTLES; Swifts; Bobbin Wind- 
ers; Flossa Rods; Flossa Knives; 
Temples; Books and Yarns 


ERMELEN STUDIOS 
P. O. Box 1926 
Carmel-by-the-Sea, California. 














LOOMS 
FOLDING FLOOR OR TABLE 


Exceptionally easy to operate and 
to change tie-up and to fold 


INSTRUCTION ACCESSORIES 
LOOM CRAFT STUDIO 
John & Fife Sts. Wilmington, Ohio 











kent tweed yarns 


of imported selected virgin 
wool approximately 2700 
yards per pound 


distributors 
for 


sherferhouse 


importers of 
fine Irish linen yarns 
for handweavers 


loomlore 2. Saylinmil 


handweaving yarns 
by Salem Linen Mills 
pure linen ® fast colors 


write for sample cards 


JOSEPH D. ACTON 
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26 Lake Ave., Swedesboro, N.J. 











Several New York City museums 
arranged programs for NAEA mem- 
bers. Lydia Bond Powell, director of 
the educational department, Metro- 
politan Museum, gave an account of 
the museum’s special touring exhibits 
in New York City schools. Hanna 
Toby Rose, education department, 
Brooklyn Museum, explained her 
work with students in elementary 
schools. The American Museum of 
Natural History arranged special ex- 
hibits and a talk, “The Artist in a 
Natural History Museum,” given by 
John Saunders. Victor D’Amico ex- 
plained the role of the Education De- 
partment of the Museum of Modern 
Art, New York City, in education. 
New York’s Whitney Museum in- 
vited NAEA members to visit the 
Whitney annual of contemporary 
American painting and sculpture. 

Various art schools also exhibited, 
Cooper Union furnishing instructive 
large panel photographs of students 
at work. Parsons School of Design 
and Pratt Institute showed designs 
for interiors, advertising, and book 
jackets. Handwoven textiles were 
exhibited by the School for American 
Craftsmen, Rochester, N. Y. and 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. The Rochester student fabrics 
were in excellent taste, thought out 
in terms of the materials,—funda- 
mental weaves of plain and twill with 
mixtures of nobby and smooth yarns 
in earthy shades. The most effective 
display, provided by Teachers Col- 
lege, consisted of paintings, jewelry, 
pottery, and weaving, mounted in a 
scaffold-like display arrangement of 
metallic poles and beaver board pan- 
els. The textiles from Teachers Col- 
lege were explorative samples rather 
than yardage, and included geometric 
designs in varied and _ stimulating 
yarn, color, and weave combinations. 

The NAEA convention 
the need, felt for some time, for a 
group of professionals organized to 
discuss and defend their beliefs and 
opinions on the vital role of art in 
education. Regional grou ps—the 
Eastern and Western Art Associa- 
tions, for example—have met with 
such purpose, separately, but until 
now art educators have not worked 
together in nationwide cooperation. 
National organization was necessary, 
since art departments are not every- 
where in a secure position to deal 
with the possible continued elimina- 


satisfies 
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CORRECTION 

If your warp slipped while you were 
following Berta Frey's directions given in 
“Problems in Warping” in the Winter 
issue of HANDWEAVER AND 
CRAFTSMAN, it was because our artist 
left out the knots in the diagram. See 
above, for diagram with knots. Sorry! 

On page 51 of the same issue: In the 
directions for Dorothy Beck’s wedding 
lace luncheon mats, the middle and right 
columns of type tmmediately under the 
draft should be reversed. 


tion of cultural projects. Educators 
are aware of this danger and know 
that arts and crafts may be reduced 
more than other subjects. 

Officers of the association are: 
president, Dr. Erwin Ziegfield, head, 
department of fine and industrial arts, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; vice-president, Miss Sara Joy- 
ner, director of art education, State 
Department of Rich- 
mond, Virginia; secretary-treasurer, 
Dr. I. L. deFrancesco, director of art 
education, State Teachers College, 
Kutztown, Pennsylvania. 


Educatic yn, 


Weaving his way back 
Continued from Page 12] 
Weave 


article. 


several inches of a new 
bring first two 
sticks forward and cut between them. 

Bring steel rod to shuttle race. 

Take off rug. 

Bring steel apron rod down and 

put it on the rests. 

Attach to apron and knock out 
rests, leave chains and second rod 
to be taken off after next group of 
rugs. 

Bumpy does most of the work of 
dressing his loom, helping with the 
warp chain and drawing in_ his 
threads, which seems quite remark- 


Loosen up and 
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able. He uses a 50-yard warp chain 
made on a warping mill or drum, 
but the sleying of the reed is done 
for him. 

Aside from his weaving he does 
all the general work of caring for his 
apartment and getting his meals. | 
Several of the devices for assisting 
him, worked out in Boston by Miss | 
Blodgett and Mr. Wersebe, I want | 
to tell you about that they may be | 
of help to others. A regular timing 
clock had some screws put in around | 
the edge so he can set it correctly | 
for his cooking. Another which was | 
most intriguing to me was a can 
opener on a rod to move up and 
down, with a shelf for the can, that 
makes it possible for him to open any | 
size can. So Bumpy is a very inde- 
pendent person and is learning under 
Miss Thomas’ teaching to make | 
artistic and worth while articles for | 
home use. 


Bumpy certainly has proved there | 
is no such thing as total disability | 
but it takes a person with a wonder- 
ful disposition and a very great wil- 
lingness to try any and all things 
suggested and to experiment person- 
ally until he has found a way to over- 
come each problem. 

This spirit of Bumpy’s came out 
one day when he was giving advice 
to a man destined to become blind 
in a short while. He said, “Yes, you 
will have to build a new road and 
when a road can’t be built you will 
have to build a bridge.” 

Miss Thomas herself is a very in- 
teresting person. She comes from a 
family of nine, all of whom were 
either artists or musicians. She al- 
ways had a color, 
collecting small skeins of thread and | 
silk as a child instead of buying | 
candy. She studied and became a | 


strong love of 





TROY YARN & TEXTILE CO. 


345 Barton St. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Linen yarns in natural +20 and 22 lea., 
on cones. $1.25 per Ib. 
e 
3 cut chenille and 6 cut chenille on 
cops and in skeins. $1.00 per Ib. 
. 

Novelty rayon and cotton guimpe on 
tubes and cops. -75 per lb. 
* 


Minimum order 25 pounds each lot. 
All shipments COD. 











EXCEPTIONALLY LOW PRICES ON 


HIGH QUALITY YARNS 


FOR HANDWEAVING 


RAYON @ SILK @ WOOL e@ WORSTED 
NYLON @ LINEN © NOVELTIES @ COTTON 
Natural and Colors 
Try our $10.00 Bargain Package (plus post- 
age) of Assorted Yarns of Every Description 
—(18 to 20 ibs. net) prepared under the 

personal supervision of our Mr. Grant. 


Submit your name for our mailing list 
and free samples. 


J. C. YARN CO. 


109-111 Spring St., New York 12, N. Y. 
(no connection with any other concern) 











ENSFORD 


VISCOSE — ACETATE — JUTE 
Unusual Synthetic Fiber Yarns with Home- 
spun Texture 


SAMPLES FREE 


THE MARKRAFTERS 
X 4-A 


SIMSBURY CONNECTICUT 
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= Your Weaving Quide | 
[| somes SHOWING | 
*Handwoven Samples: 


Reference Charts- 
*Details on Projects ° 


COMPLETE INFORMATION ON REQUEST 


TERRACE YARN SHOP 
4038 S.W. GARDEN HOME ROAD 

















WEAVING INSTRUCTION 
Floor and table looms— 
2, 4 and 8 harness 
Special classes, August 20-Sept. ist 
Custom Weaving 


ROSS-HILL PLACE 
Ringwood Road Freeville, N. Y. 
(10 miles from Cornell Univer., Ithaca, N.Y.) 


= TTerraceTextures 


PORTLAND 19, OREGON 








Hand Weaving Yarns 


Pure Silk Warp 


French tweed yarns 
novelty yarns from 


1,000 to 20,000 yards per pound 


Worsted & Woolen Yarns 


camel—mohair—blends 


Sample fee: one dollar 


CAMILDALE, INC. 


45 East 34 Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 


CAMILDALE & CO. 


768 Sherbrooke St. W. 
Montreal (Que.) Canada 


























Two-Harness 


Techniques 


by 
Marguerite G. Brooks 


10 instruction cards and a 24-page sup- 
plement featuring 
BROOKS BOUQUET. 

40 photographs, 10 “lace” and “laid 
in" weaving methods, attractively pack- 
aged. 

Price, complete $5.00 

Supplement alone $1.25 


Flew England bins 


P. O. Box 112! 


New Canaan, Conn. 











LOOM REEDS + TABLE LOOMS 
BRADSHAW MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


HOWARD BRADSHAW, Owner 


SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA 


WE MANUFACTURE LOOM REEDS TO YOUR SPECIAL ORDER FOR 
ANY MAKE HAND POWERED LOOM. Write for our price list. 


ye 


By August Ist, we will have our modern loom plant in operation. We will 
manufacture two fine quality 4-harness table model looms. One will be a 
20” weaving space—the other will be 24” weaving space. These looms will 
be so reasonably priced you can easily afford one. 


Send for Complete Information About These Fine Looms. 
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Lili Blumenau 
53 EAST NINTH ST., NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 


Special Summer Course 
July 2nd-August 14th 


For beginners and advanced students. | 
Write, or Telephone Al. 4-7363 











LOOMCREST HARDWOOD STRIPS 


Uniform, accurately cut strips of beau- 
tiful hardwood, for use as weft on any 
warp. They're wonderful for... 


PLACE MATS LAMP SHADES 
WINDOW SHADES SCREENS 


. and many other docorative uses! 


Available in 
waterproof lacquer finishes. Send for 


natural, stained, and 


price list and sample strips! 


WOODCREST 


P. O. Box 675 Bellevue, Washington 








Patented Folding Looms 


4 to 16 harness 


Bergman Looms 


R. 1, Box 185 Poulsbo, Washington 











Eureka Yarn Co., Inc. 
621 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


(Where the Handweaver is king ) 


Novelty yarns of every description, 
color and put-up. 


SILK-WOOL-RAYON-LINEN 
COTTON. 


(also sunfast & vat dye colors) 


No order too small or too large— 
any quantity from 1 pound up. 


Free samples sent on request. 














Weaving Yarns 


LINEN, NOVELTY THREADS 
RAYON, JUTE, & COTTON 


rs REQUEST FOR SAMPLES AND 
ADVICE WELCOMED 


MAXWELL HAWKER 
° TEXTILE DESIGN 


551 Davis St., San Francisco || 
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librarian, serving in that profession 
for fifteen, years. On one of her va- 
cations she was horseback riding in 
New Jersey and stayed in the closed 
camp of a friend where she discover- 
a Hammett loom and said, “I want 
that loom.” They immediately got in 
touch with the owner to see if she 
might buy it. There was a Structo 
loom and other equipment 
which was given to her for paying 


some 


the price of moving them. The loom 
was all apart, but she tackled the job 
of assembling it. However, she put 
it together with cloth and warp 
beams exchanged so she had to tie 
both beams with cord as the ratchets 
would not work. In that way she 
wove two coverlets on the whig rose 
threading, one of which she still has. 

She went down to Penland on her 
next winter vacation and did some 
linen weaving. There she learned 
that her trouble with linen 
merely from the fact that until it is 
washed and pressed it never looks 
well. She resigned her librarian posi- 
tion and went to Vermont where she 
had enjoyed many trips, to find a 
place to live and have a studio. At 
her present home she has a beautiful 
garden which she loves and works 
in daily. When we were there she 


arose 


was making straw place mats on one 
loom and material for skirts on the 
other. 

To return to Bumpy. He _ had 
many pieces of weaving at the Ver- 
mont Craftsmen’s exhibition and sale 
last summer—bath room sets, mats 
for bedrooms and bath rooms, and 
bags. I wish Bumpy and all others 
might study and further perfect their 
work so that they could make articles 
of such outstanding merit in color, 
design, and usefulness that they could 
be accepted by a jury for craftsmen. 
This would give them the great joy 
of creative advancement. 


Chenille Rugs 
Continued from Page 22} 


with white rug wool woven in three- 
eighth inch bands. The warp ends 
were tied into a fringe. About 15 
pounds of silk parachute cord were 
required to make a rug measuring 
4 by 6 feet. 

Mrs. A. R. Rowell of Oakland 
made a chenille rug of discarded 
wool dresses about eight years ago 
and in spite of hard usage and re- 


peated vacuuming, the rug is still 
bright and good as new. She cut the 
dress material, all of light weight 
wool, on the straight of the goods in 
about one-inch strips and, before 
weaving, mixed the colors thoroughly. 
Using cotton rug warp for the first 
weaving, she set the warp in plain 
twill, pulling four threads through 
one dent and skipping six dents in a 
15 dent reed. Her final rug was solid 
chenille, using only the chenille in the 
weft and rug cotton in the warp. 


A number of weavers have used a 
mixture of silk, nylon, and rayon 
hose in making chenille, finding no 
difficulty in mixing the three materi- 
als as long as they consider the 
weight of the three fabrics. The hose 
are cut cross-wise in rings and linked 
together as one links rubber bands. 
In most instances the nylon is cut in 
one-half inch widths, the silk three- 
eighth of an inch and the rayon one- 
quarter inch, allowing for the varia- 
tion in the weight of the fabrics. 
Normally, hose saved from one or 
two seasons are harmonious in color 
tones and the weavers have found it 
most satisfactory to cut a large quan- 
tity and mix thoroughly in a large 
container before linking the loops. 

The various weavers who describ- 
ed their methods of making chenille 
from discarded used carpet 
warp but varied their warping from 
four threads, singly through the hed- 
dies and all through one dent on a 
15 dent reed, spaced six dents 
apart, to groups of eight threads, 
singly through the heddles and in 


he se 


two groups of four through two con- 
secutive dents in a 12 dent reed, 
Spaced eight dents apart. All used 
the plain twill set-up. The final 
weaving likewise varied from a 12 to 
a 15 dent reed with the warp drawn 
singly through both heddles and reed. 
All agree, however, that care must be 
taken to keep the chenille loose in 
the shed while weaving so that there 
is no pulling-in and the warp threads 
are covered completely. One weaver 
found combing the chenille weft aid- 
ed in covering the warp. Once the 
weft is in place, however, it needs to 
be firmly beaten. While most of the 
weavers use cotton rug warp in the 
final weaving, one weaver is using 
jute for warp in a 9 by 12 foot living- 
room rug which she is weaving in 
three strips to be sewn together after 
weaving. For a rug this size, she be- 
lieves the jute gives a firmer body. 
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The long-wearing qualities of 
chenille made from hose is demon- 
strated by the history of a rug woven 
a number of years ago by Mrs. Ada 
Dykes of Oakland. Originally woven 
into a large rug used in the bedroom 
of her two small grandsons for four 
years, when it was no longer needed 
there she removed the warp threads 
and rewove the chenille into several 
smaller rugs. The newly woven rugs 
are as fresh looking as the original 
large rug was when it was first made. 
Southern Highlanders 


Continued from Page 7) 


resort or regional market, but it is 
not rejected if found unsuitable as a 
result of these The reasons 
why the product has not sold are dis- 
cussed with the craftsman and im- 
provements Actual cus- 
tomer reactions are projected and as- 
sistance is given to make the product 
commercially valuable. This inform- 
ation comes from the shop managers 
who are actually selling the products, 
and this first hand assistance is in- 
valuable in 


tests. 


suggested. 


saleable 
product and an income for the pro- 
ducer. 


developing a 


The Guild shops are operated sep- 
arately and under individual policies 
depending upon their location and 
local trends. Under this policy Guild 
members are eligible to sell to all the 
shops, and the management of the 
shops is closely coordinated so that 
comparisons can be made and_ the 
full benefit of the entire marketing 
setup can be given to the member- 
ship, thereby creating a great educa- 
tional service to the craftsman and 
his product. 

Many marketing 
programs are arranged by the Guild. 
The most important one is the yearly 
Craftsman’s Fair of the Southern 
Highlands. This event serves many 
purposes. 


supplementary 


It is a spirited meeting 
which brings together the members 
from all eight states and _ solidifies 
the policies and purpose of the or- 
ganization. It is a promotion effort 
which draws thousands of people 
from all over the world to see crafts- 
men working at their trades in their 
natural surroundings, using the tools 
of their trade which in some _ in- 
stances are still primitive. It also al- 
lows the public an opportunity to see 
the results of generations of experi- 
ence in craftsmanship within one 
family and its application to modern 
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living. As a social function it is an 
important gathering whereby ideas 
may be exchanged and where weav- 
ers, for example, may see other 
crafts in production. The craftsman 
may also take part in the sale of his 
product and thereby establish cus- 
tomer reaction for himself. The mar- 
keting at the Craftsman’s Fair is 
handled personally by the managers 
of the Guild shops which ties to- 
gether the entire marketing service of 
the Guild. 

Through its Craft Education Pro- 
gram, the Guild establishes short- 
term institutes and community class- 
es. Staff members advise and assist 
by going direct to the craftsman. Ed- 
ucational aids, such as books, ex- 
hibits, films, and pamphlets are pro- 
vided. Scholarships are arranged. 
New materials are tested. Craft fairs 
are organized and promoted as well 
as smaller exhibitions. Information 
on specialized craft problems is ob- 
tained and released on production 
costs, market trends, application of 
wage and hour cooperative 
buying of materials, costs, pricing, 
and new technics of production. The 
education program introduces 
crafts not represented in the area 
both foreign and domestic as aids to 
a broader craft education. 

With this diverse experience, the 
Southern Highland Handicraft Guild 
has learned that crafts are an im- 
portant branch of our everyday life. 
They contribute to all three phases 
of a person’s growth and develop- 


laws, 


also 





MARIE PHELPS 


Strawberry Hill Studio 
Park Lane, Madison, N. J. 


Beginning May lst private lessons at Studio in 
the Woods. Learn to weave in 6 basic lessons. 
Custom weaving—hand shuttle only. 








YARNS 
DESIGNED 
FOR 
HANDWEAVING 


CHARLES Y. BUTTERWORTH 


2222 East Susquehanna Ave. 
Phila. 25, Pa. 








BIGGER PROFITS 
WEAVING RUGS 


Send 10c for our low prices, sample card, 
and catalog of carpet warps, rug fillers, 
looms, parts, inexpensive beam counter. If 
you have a loom, give make and width 
please. 


RUG COMPA 


OR. N Y 
DEPT. 717 LIMA, OHIO 








A Handweaving Instructor 


is as near as your mail box if 
you belong to the Shuttle 
Craft Guild. Guild member- 
ship and monthly BULLETIN 
$5.00 
Free Correspondence service 
on weaving problems to Guild 
members. Course of Instruc- 
tion with 20 lessons and all 
instruction material, plus 
Guild membership $25.00 
Criticism of lessons extra. 


SHUTTLE CRAFT GUILD 
Box 78 Virginia City, Montana 

















ALLIED 


YARNS CORP. 

22 West 19th Street, N. Y. C. 11 
For NOVELTY YARNS 
CHENILLES 
BOUCLES 








WORSTED 
COTTON 
ra and RAYON 


Call CHelsea 3-7900-01 

















Besse Stowall 
designer weaver 
woodstock, naw york 
Instructor at The Woodstock Guild of Craftsmen 








BEFORE YOU DECIDE... 
GET FREE 
LOOM 
CATALOG 


Illus.rates, describes 
foot-treadie and table-model looms, 
with all loom parts and accessories. 
Materials for hand weaving. 

Let Hammett's catalog be your quide 
to fine weaving equipment and mate- 
rials and books of instruction. 


Send TODAY for FREE catalog. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 


—suppliers since 1863 
268 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Hy 
Fice| 


and prices 
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Mary J. Wise 


Mrs. Martha R. Knight and some of her weaving pupils whose work has been widely shown. Boys find working 


ment: physical, mental, and_ social. 
Basically, crafts provide manipula- 
tive experiences valuable for the de- 
velopment of physical coordination ; 
intellectual experiences involving ob- 
servation, imagination, and reason- 
ing; and social experiences involving 
initiative, perserverance, self control, 
and cooperation as a member of a 
group. To separate the educational 
benefits from the social, economic, 
therapeutic, and aesthetic benefits 1s 
impossible. It is equally impossible to 
separate the educational 
from the marketing program with- 
out limiting the scope of assistance 
to the craftsman truly interested in 
earning or augmenting his income. 

The success of the Southern High- 
land Handicraft Guild program may 


program 


well be summed up in these words 
by one of its craftsmen: “It’s put- 
ting folks to work where they want 
to work.” Officers of the guild are: 
President Mrs. Georg Bidstrup ; vice- 
president, Mrs. J. 
Donald; secretary, Miss Clementine 
Douglas ; treasurer, Larry D. Bibbee. 


Kennedy Me- 


Wr. Hart is manager of the Southern 
Highlanders’ retail shop in Rockefeller 
Center, New York. 


A Weaving Program 
for Children 


by MarTHA R. KNIGHT 


N November of last year my pu- 

pils of the special education de- 
partment were asked by the regular 
art department of the Baltimore 
public schools to give an exhibition 
and demonstration of their weaving 
activities for the benefit of the art 
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on a loom an absorbing job. 


division of the Maryland State 
Teachers Association. 

Previous to this they had been in- 
terviewed on a local television pro- 
grain concerning their weaving ac- 
complishments. They had exhibited 
woven materials at the Baltimore 
Museum of Art; State Teachers Col- 
lege at Towson, Maryland; Division 
of Special Education; and the art 
department of the public schools. 

These invitations for exhibitions 
and demonstrations were the culmin- 
ation of a 5-year experiment on my 
part to determine what weaving ac- 
tivities, materials, techniques, and 
equipment were suitable for grade 
children to use as a medium of crea- 
tive art effort in weaving and to help 
extend their understanding of the so- 
cial life of the peoples studied in 
their respective grades. 

My classroom boys and girls were 
aged 12 to 14 years and in general 
somewhat slow in their scholastic 
achievements. The members of the 
hobby weaving club were drawn from 
the regular fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades and were aged approximately 
10 to 12 years. 

Both groups wove rugs, pocket- 
books, bags, scarfs, belts, hat bands, 
hot dish pads, mats, and aprons. At 
Christmas time each member of our 
particular class had a cotton rug 
sized approximately 28 by 45 inches 
which he or she had woven for his 
mother’s Christmas gift. Some are 
so precious to both the maker and re- 
ceiver that they are still wrapped in 
tissue paper. One mother burst into 
tears when given her gift with its 
personal card and couldn’t seem to be 
convinced that her daughter was 
capable of such beautiful work. 


The techniques employed were the 
old primitive wrapped method still in 
use by the Nez Percés Indians of the 
north Middle-West; the finger weav- 
ing method, a technique so old that 
its origin is lost in antiquity and still 
used by the native Canadians and the 
Eskimos of the Hudson and Baffin 
jay region (observed recently by the 
author in a color travel film); the 
Indian tapestry technique (which 
had to be modified somewhat for 
classroom use because of the limita- 
tions of equipment and _ children’s 
abilities) ; primitive waist loom weav- 
ing with a heddle arrangement; and 
the regular plain tabby weaving. 

Equipment used included small 
weaving frames about 10 by 12 inch 
ee; large 2-harness foot control looms 
with a fabric weaving width of from 
28 inches to 38 inches; cardboard 
looms made by the children them- 
selves when not enough equipment 
was available; wrapped weaving 
looms made of two dowel sticks with 
two wooden strips for the top and 
bottom; dowel sticks or pencils to 
hold the warp for finger weaving of 
belts and bag handles; a small 2-har- 
ness table loom, hand operated, but 

[Continued on Page 64 


The work of Mrs. Knight's pupils 
aroused great interest when it was shown 
at the convention of the American In- 
dustrial Arts Association in New York 
Vay 2-5, both for the variety of techniques 
which the children had learned and_ the 
effective use of waste materials. Her class- 
es gave a demonstration of “Children’s 
Weaving Techniques” in the new Sadie 
Vay wing of the Baltimore, Maryland, 
Museum of Art May 27. Mrs. Knight ts 
conducting teacher weaving workshops 
both for the division of special education 
and the art department of the Baltimore 
public schools this summer. 
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a- cuticle 
b-corticle cells 
c-medulla 


Diagram showing phy- 

sical structure of the 

wool fiber. From The 
Wool Bureau, Inc. 


Wool 
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in many of the great wool centers. They originated, how- 
ever, in the British Isles, the Lincoln sheep from Lincoln 
county, Leicester from Leicester county, Cotswold from 
Gloucester county, Romneys from Romney Marsh in 
Kent, and Cheviots from the Lowlands and Highlands 
of Scotland. Wool for the Shetland, Hebrides, Harris, 
Lewis, and other tweeds comes from Island sheep, raised 
off the coast of the British Isles proper. 

There are about 600,000 wool growers in the United 
States, which is the fourth largest wool-producing coun- 
try in the world—the third if the output of New Zealand 
is combined with that of Australia. The finest United 
States wool comes from Texas and Ohio, where most 
of the Merino sheep are raised. Rambouillets are also 
grown in Texas, likewise in California and other far 
western states. The wools from west of the Missouri are 
designated as “Territory” wools, the name harking back 
to the days of the old Indian Territory, now the State 
of Oklahoma. Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Michigan pro- 
duce what are known as “Fleece” wools, which approxi- 
mate the Australian wools in fineness and felting quality, 
and are also commonly called domestic wools. 

At one time the United States was reputed to raise 
the best quality of wool in the world. At the Great Ex- 
position in 1851 in England, the centennial of which is 
being celebrated by the Festival of Britain this year, 
Mark R. Cockerill of Tennessee was awarded a gold 
medal and a citation by Queen Victoria for “the finest 
fleece known to man.’ This record was found in the state 
archives of Tennessee by a government textile expert 
during the war. 

The breed of sheep determines in large part the qual- 
ity of the fleece, but wool from the same breed raised 
under different conditions will also present variations. 
Wool even varies among sheep of the same flock, and 
different parts of the same animal produce vastly differ- 
ent grades of fiber. From the shoulders and sides come 
the finest wools. As the tail is approached the grades 
become lower. The belly gives a short, poor quality fiber 

generally tender and dirty. From the head, throat, 
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YARINS 


FAST DYED — THREE SIZES 
“B’ COTTON Merc. & Gassed 


(8400 yards per pound) 
Eighty Shades Carried In Stock 


For Immediate Delivery 


“E” COTTON ort & Gassed 


(4200 yards per pound) 
Forty Shades Carried In Stock 


“C" COTTON ese & Gassed 


(6720 yards per pound) 
Ten Shades Carried In Stock 


All sizes put up on 8 oz. 
Cones — two cones per box 


Write For Free Samples Dept. G 


ROBISON TEXTILE CO. 


434 52nd Street West New York, New Jersey 
Union 3-6363 


S sy 


FOR Yemest HAND WEAVING 
















Careful comparison will show 
you that Gilmore Looms have 
no superior . . . anywhere. Of 
sturdy construction, with many 
practical, efficient features, 
and actually beautiful. 


( ° 

Gumeore 
Available in rigid types 
with 2 warp beams, 4 and 


8 harness; also in rigid or 


folding types with 1 warp beam, 4 and 8 harness. 
Write for literature and prices today. 


E. E. GILMORE 


330 S. COMMERCE ST. 
STOCKTON 34, CALIF. 
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BOSTON. MASS. 


IMPORTED 


LINEN YARNS 
For 


HANDLOOM WEAVING 


Please send 35c for complete set of 
sample cards and price list. 
METLON 
Non-tarnish Metallic Yarn 


Free samples on request. 


See our exhibit at the Fourth Annual Craftsman’s Fair 
of the Southern Highlands, Asheville, N. C., July 10-13th. 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT INC. 








“Glowcett of Besten”’ 


129 SOUTH ST. - DEPT. A - BOSTON, MASS. 




















Professional quality toy animals 
from inexpensive wool yarn! 


YARN ANIMALS 
YOU CAN MAKE 


by PEARL POMEROY GOERDELER 


Heres the low-priced handbook, with loom, of the fascinating new art 
of wool sculpture for fun and profit. Shows how to make dogs, rabbits, 
cats, chicks, squirrels, elephants, monkeys, and other animals in spare 
time, using cheaper grades of wool for best results. 150 photos and 
drawings illustrate step-by-step instructions. Sturdy, adjustable loom 
comes packaged with book. Money back guarantee. Send for yours today 
—and for others you will need Book and $975 
for community crafts projects. loom, only —_ 


Just fill out and mail coupon. Book, $150 
? ZA separately 


loom, $125 


separately 


Pweeewe eeoeace 


Your money back if you ore not completely 
sotisfied, and return merchandise within 10 days 
ee et 


i To: DOUBLEDAY & CO., Inc. 

Dept. HC7, Garden City, N. Y | 
I Send me, postpaid, copies of Yarn | 
{ fn Can Make, with loom, at 
| copies, book only, at $1.50 I 

additional looms at $1.25 l 

I (| I enclose check or money order for $ , 
] () Ship C.O.D. 
4 Name 
Address i 
————K———o sevevveeresABtOte...... 1 
1 =s 















and chest there come more or less kempy wools. The 
kemp is dead fiber which will not take the same shade 
of dye and therefore must generally be removed. In some 
cases, however, the presence of kemp in wool does not 
decrease the value for manufacturing, as when used for 
yarns in Scotch tweeds, Harris tweeds, and in some car- 
pets or rugs. 

In color wool is usually white, though the degree of 
whiteness may vary considerably. It may also be gray, 
brown or black, but there is no noticeable difference in 
structure or properties between the white and the na- 
turally colored fibers. 

Shearing of sheep is generally done once a year. On 
some breeds the wool will grow up to 15 inches in length 
between shearings. The fleece is removed in one piece 
with a power machine similar to a barber’s electric clip- 
pers. One man can clip between 100 and 200 sheep in 
a day. 

Pulled wool, an important source of supply, comes 
from sheep which have been slaughtered for mutton. It 
can be used in the same manner as shorn wool and it has 
the advantage of shrinking less, because the pelts are 
washed before pulling. However, the chemicals used in 
removing the fleece are likely to damage the roots and 
the affinity of the wool for dyes may be altered. Pulled 
wool is therefore considered inferior to shorn wool. 

In the United States fleeces are usually bought whole 
from the grower and sent to a central warehouse where 
they are sorted for the wool market, which centers in 
Summer Street, Boston. 

In a subsequent issue, wool marketing and the factors 
affecting prices will be treated in detail. Woolen and 
worsted yarns and fabrics will be the subject of the next 
article. 


HANDWEAVER AND CRAFTSMAN is greatly indebted to 
The Wool Bureau, Inc., for source material for this 
series of articles. Among publications consulted are: 

Wool. By Alan Peek. Reprinted from the Encyclo- 
pedia Americana. 

A Capsule Course on Wool. 

The Structure of the Wool Fiber and Wool as an 
Apparel Fiber. dy Giles E. Hopkins, technical director, 
The Wool Bureau. Reprinted from the December, 1940, 
and August, 1950, issues of the Textile Research 
Journal. 

Wool Facts and Woolfacts for Educators. 

The Wool Digest. 

The Saga of Wool in Peace and War. 

Wool in the World (for high school students) and 
Wool ’round the Year (for Girl Scouts). 

These and others are available from The Wool Bur- 
eau, Inc., 16 West 46th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Others are in process of revision. 

Also of value were: 

Concerning Wool. Issued by the Australian Wool 
Board and the Associated Woolen and Worsted Textile 
Manufacturers of Australia. 

Textile Fibers. By L. E. Parsons and John K. Stearns. 
Scranton, Pennsylvania: International Textbook Co. 
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ADVENTURES IN WEAVING. By Ger- 
trude G. Greer. 425 pages. Illustrated 
in color and black-and-white. Peoria, 
Illinois: Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc., 
1951. $12.50. 


_ beautiful piece of book 
making, from cover to cover, has 
been for Gertrude G. Greer’s 
“Adventures in Weaving,” with 150 
illustrations of finished materials in 


color and black-and-white. The color 


done 


reproductions are superb and_ the 
black-and-white photographs show 


the textiles adequately, rather than 
in the scrappy form too often con- 
sidered sufficient for books on weav- 
ing. Diagrams and directions are pro- 
vided, with recommendations for 
yarns. 

The fabrics presented are divided 
between the traditional and the con- 
temporary, with original designs by 
Mrs. Greer including her [ 
50 “blended drafts.” are a 
series of 8-harness weaving patterns, 
which make it possible to weave on 
one warp, and with one threading, 
three primary patterns and many in- 
termingled treadlings. About 300 dif- 
ferent designs have been 


eries of 
These 


made in 
this way and more are possible, Mrs. 
Greer points out. Designs given are 
multi-harness 
pattern 
for a 20-harness loom. The work il- 
lustrated is all by 


and 
looms, including a 


for 2-harness 
damask 
vy weavers from 
Oregon, Washington, and the west 
ern part of Canada, members of the 
weavers’ guilds in that area, with the 
Mrs. 


Fornos, Sweden. Contemporary fab- 


exception of Ruby Green of 
rics from Jack Lenor Larsen’s looms 
have a special section. 

The photographs, diagrams, and 
directions comprise the bulk of the 
book. The text is brief and somewhat 
random, written almost with an air 
of impatience. The author presents 
the answers to many questions which 
the 
and 


rise in minds of beginning 
them 


However, on some subjects there are 


weavers answers well. 


too many general statements and 
simplifications which will need con- 
siderable supplementation for the 
beginning weaver. The author does 
not discuss warping, for example, but 
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refers readers to other books. The 
sections on buying looms and making 
yarn calculations are much too gener- 
al. ‘To the experienced weavers the 
omissions probably will not matter ; 
they have become part of their stock 
in trade. 

Among the special techniques men- 
tioned are those developed by the late 
Margaret and a double 
weave for a lace tablecloth by Irma 
B. Robinson of Seattle. 


Bergman 


Mrs. Greer 
also presents her own double tech- 
nique with one warping, one thread- 
ing, and one draft. 

There is a glossary of Swedish 
weavers’ terms. The extensive bibli- 
ography would be more useful if pre- 
sented in standard style. 


THE LETTERS OF WILLIAM MORRIS TO 
HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. Edited, 
with introduction and notes, by Philip 
Henderson. Illustrated. 406 pages. 


New York: Longmans, Green and Co. 
$4.25. 


ROM “The Letters of 
Morris to _ his 
Friends,” 


William 
Family and 
recently published in 
America, one can get a well-rounded 
picture of the great Victorian who 
was not only a distinguished artist 
and craftsman but also a poet, novel- 
ist, and political figure. For his im- 
portance in leading the revival of 
interest in handcraft in the full flush 
of the industrial revolution, for his 
influence on modern functional inter- 
ior design and home furnishings, and 


for information about his own 


pro- 
ductions, one will have to go to other 
books. 

This one, however, gives tantaliz- 
ing glimpses of the “poetic upholster- 
er’ at work, his relations with his 
fellow workers, especially the group 
Faulkner and 
described as 


associated in Morris, 
“fine art 
workmen in painting, carving, furni- 
ture, and the metals.’ The fine tex- 
tiles, 


Company, 


embroideries, and _ tapestries 
came later, as well as the books from 
the Kelmscott Press. 

While William Morris was an art- 
ist and poet, he nevertheless brought 
to bear on all his ventures the energy 
and practical sense of the great Vic- 


torian captains of industry, and he 
was proud to state that his business 
made money. 

Both to combat the ugliness of 
much of the Victorian style in deco- 
ration, not to mention its stuffiness, 
as well as to provide a place for the 
artist in an industrial age, Morris re- 
turned to the medieval conception of 
the craftsman. Why shouldn't pro- 
duction for as beautiful as 
anything produced “for art’s sake” 
only? 


use be 


For all his interest in the past, Mr. 


Henderson believes that Morris 
would have felt more at home in “our 
own present eagerly experimental 
age.” Although his famous Red 


House was medieval in decoration, it 
was functional in structure, perhaps 
the first “functional” house in exist- 
ence, the work of Philip Webb, the 
architect with his enter- 
prises throughout his life. Another 
life-long associate was Sir Edward 


associated 


3urne-Jones, who drew the figures 
for the Morris tapestries, and Dante 
Gabriel Rosetti, poet and artist, who 
was not such a satisfactory partner. 

Fascinated with medieval history 
from his childhood, Morris felt as he 
grew older that the industrial devel- 
opment of the 19th century was des- 
troying human values of an earlier 
day that society could ill afford to 
lose and that too little thought was 
given to the end result of machine 
production. It was not so much the 
cruelty and injustice of the industrial 
age in which he lived that worried 
him, Philip Henderson points out, 
as its meanness and ugliness, its de- 
ficiencies in heroic qualities and ro- 
mance. He felt the “importance of 
people living in beautiful surround- 
ings” —beautiful surroundings avail- 
able to all and not just to the wealthy. 
The 


so stupid as to think is necessary” 


“sordidness which people were 


was one of the reasons for his inter- 
est in Socialism and his work for the 
party. 

He was passionately devoted to 
Gothic art, Mr. 
largely because it was the work of 


Henderson says, 
free men. Classic Greek and Roman 
art was produced by slaves and hence 
interest. Modern 
and 


outside his regi- 


mented socialism communism 
would have had no appeal for Morris, 


who was as “laissez-faire” in his ap- 
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proach to the decorative arts as were 
others of his age to the economic 
order. No central government could 
have dictated to Morris his designs 
for chintz or glass. 

Proof of his rating as a great artist 
and a great craftsman who saw tapes- 
try as a “bright dream” and said that 
“wonders could be done with carpets” 
remains in his work, which seems to 
have the survival values of products 
of an earlier day. The colors, from 
vegetable dyes he developed, have 
become more beautiful with age and 
the designs retain their charm and 
freshness. The decorative arts which 
he believed of great importance to 
mankind, are enjoying a great revival. 
YARN ANIMALS YOU CAN MAKE. By 

Pearl Pomeroy Goerdeler. Photographs 

and diagrams. 70 pages. Garden City, 

New York: Doubleday and Co., Inc. 

HE fascinating animals illustrated 

here were all made with the small 
“loom” also shown, according to di- 
Yarn Animals You 
Can Make” by Pearl Pomeroy Goer- 
deler. Subtitling her book “The new 
art of wool sculpture for fun and 
profit,” Mrs. Goerdeler gives detailed 
directions for producing this minia- 
ture menagerie. More than 180 line 


rections given in “ 


drawings show every step of her 
method. While she recommends new 
wool, yarn from unraveled knitted 


garments can be used. 

Mrs. Goerdeler invented the meth- 
od in 1923 when she was making toys 
for her own small children. When she 
started teaching crafts and hobbies in 
1940 she perfected her method and 
found the animals had great appeal 
for her students, both young and old. 
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These are examples of the yarn animals which can be 


NOTES ON WEAVING TECHNIQUES. 
By Florence E. House, Mimeographed 
with diagrams. 112 pages. New York: 
The Arts Cooperative Service. $3.50. 


ANGING over the wide field of 
weaving, 
Florence E. 


ancient and modern, 
House has presented in 
her “Notes on Weaving Techniques” 
the rich results of her years of ex- 
perience as a weaver and a teacher. 
Her “Notes” prepared first 


with only her own students in mind, 


were 


but as the demand for the material 
grew, the book was offered to others. 
To facilitate frequent revision, she 
has kept it a mimeographed publica- 
tion. 

Most of the weaves, she says, were 
worked out in a course under Berta 
Frey. Miss House then simplified and 
restated most of the material, adding 
some of her own, and organized it 
into a working unit. 

She begins with the fundamental 
weaves—plain, twill, satin and their 
adaptations—and goes on to a com- 
prehensive discussion with instruc- 
tions for Colonial Overshot, Summer 
and Winter, the Bronsons, crackle, 
Mattor, and the open or lace weaves. 


The chapter on “laid-in” includes 





Calabrian, Greek or 


French, alternate weaving, and Duka- 


plain, Italian, 
gang. Chapters on brocades, pile fab- 
rics, tapestry, double weaving, and 
belt weaving and other special types 
are equally comprehensive. 

There is an excellent table of com- 
parison between simple and primitive 
looms and their modern adaptations. 
Instructions are given for making a 
small warp and there is a section on 
“helps and hints.” 

To the editor of this magazine one 
of the 


weaving books 


valuable features—rare in 
is the scholarly bibli- 
ography, listing not only books on 
weaving techniques, but also in such 
special classifications as Scandinavian 
publications, general works of im 


portance to the weaver, books on 
fibers, spinning and dyeing, tapes 
tries, carpets and rugs, as well as a 
section on magazines, bulletins and 
leaflets. Since material of interest to 
the handweaver is scattered widely 
through library card catalogs, and 
“handweav- 
such a bibliography will prove 


invaluable to all weavers and teachers, 


seldom classified under 


ing,” 


not to mention designers and the tex- 
tile trade. 

Miss House is in charge of weav- 
ing for the occupational therapy de- 
partment of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Columbia University, 
and is teaching the summer classes in 
weaving in the department of fine 
and industrial arts at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia. She has a_ notable 
fabrics, 


collection of handwoven 


ancient and modern. 
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HOW TO MAKE DRAPERIES AND SLIP- 
COVERS. By Ethel Brostrom and Harry 
Marinsky. 182 pages. Illustrated. 
o275 York: Crown Publishers. 1951. 


From the job of pinning and bast- 


ing to the final sewing on of snaps to | 


make removal for cleaning easier, 
Ethel Brostrom’s book, “How to 
Make Draperies and _ Slipcovers,” 
gives minute details of every step in 
the home manufacture of such ap- 
purtenances. The person who has 
never before held a needle or run a 
sewing-machine should be able to 
learn the craft of sewing through her 
careful explanations, and to produce 
expertly not only the draperies and 
slipcovers mentioned, but also attrac- 
tive bedspreads, clever lampshades, 
and all manner of curtains. 

The many illustrations by Harry 
Marinsky, who through them shares 
the authorship of the book, clarify 
where words would be cumbersome. 
In the chapter which is a primer of 
sewing, for example, they show the 
correct position of the needle in fin- 
ishing seams and the place for the 
foot of the sewing-machine in gather- 
ing and ruffling. 

Designs are suggested, directions 
for taking difficult measurements (as 
for a chair of complicated build) are 
illustrated, and instructions for mak- 
ing patterns are given. One chapter 
is devoted to fabrics. Handwoven 
textiles have not, unfortunately, been 
given consideration, but — skillful 
weavers will know how to adapt the 
suggestions and instructions in the 
hook to the products of their own 
looms. 


AMERICANS BEFORE COLUMBUS. By 
Elizabeth Chesley Baity. 256 pages. 
Illustrated by C. B. Falls. Photographs. 
New York: The Viking Press. $4.00. 


As a background for the study of 
pre-Columbian textiles, nothing 
could be more delightful, as well as 
informative, than Elizabeth Chesley 
Baity’s “Americans before Colum- 
bus.” Although its author won the 
award for the best book for older 
boys and girls in the Children’s Book 
Festival sponsored by the New York 


Herald-Tribune, “Americans before | 


Columbus,” like her well-known 
“Man is a Weaver,” can be read 
with pleasure and profit by all ages. 
The jury called her book ‘“Wwnusual 
history, exciting to read, beautiful in 
book making.” 
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HANDBOOK 
OF WEAVES 


Professionals have paid up to $25 a 
copy for Oelsner and Dale’s famo 





LETTERS OF 
WILLIAM MORRIS 
To his Family and Friends 
Edited by Philip Henderson. $4.25 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York 





HANDBOOK OF WEAVES—the most 
comprehensive encyclopedia of weaving 
ever compiled. New unabridged reprint 
edition only $7.50 postpaid. 1875 il- 
lustr., 402pp. For amateur and profes- 
sional alike. ABC’s of twills, crepe 
weaves, filling fabrics, fancy twills, 
and hundreds more. 1150 copies in 
print so mail check or M. O. TODAY 
to Dover Publications, 1780 B’way, N. 
Y. 19, Dept. 15. Cash-back guarantee. 











“BOOKS FOR THE WEAVER” 


Free descriptive catalog listing over 
100 leading Domestic and Foreign 
Weaving Books. 


CRAFT & HOBBY BOOK SERVICE 
Dept. HW, Box 1931 Carmel, Calif. 








"WEAVING LESSONS for 
HAND LOOMS" 
by 
Edith Huntington Snow and 
Laura L. Peasley, formerly of 
“The Snow Looms, and School 
of Crafts.” 

Illustrated by drawings and charts. 
A simple and clear explanation both 
for teachers’ use and for those without 
access to teachers . . . by whom it has 
been used with signal success. 

Recommended by Lili Blumenau, 

Textile expert and Instructor. 
Send $2.50—plus 6c post to blish 


M. P. Davison 
P. O. Box 299 Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 











Here’s your 
complete 
coverage of 
all looms... 
all basic 
variations 

in weaves. 





WEAVING YOU CAN DO 


You'll enjoy this remarkably clear presentation—even 
the beginner can understand and follow it! Covers all 
looms from nail-and-frame combinations to 4-harness, 
6-treadie floor looms . . . all basic variations in 
weaves. Discusses and illustrates methods of operation, 
threading details, size and pattern possibilities, yarns, 
shuttles, needles, winding and feeding devices, etc. In- 
cludes setting up complicated looms, shrinkage effects, 
inserting extra colors, tapestry weaving, repairing breaks, 
etc. Photos show finished sample fabrics, tools, and 
loom setups. By Edith L. Allen, $2.75. TEN DAYS 
FREE EXAMINATION. 


RUGMAKING CRAFT 


How to make attractive rugs with home equipment— 
each stitch and process shown with photos. Crocheted 
and woven styles; sewed and knitted; patterns and 
procedures for making pile rugs. Indian tie, raffia stitch, 
plain and overcord crochet, needle tuft, Litchfield, 
Senna—many others. Covers yarns, knots, patterns, etc. 
By Allen, $2.75. TEN DAYS FREE EXAM. 


SIMPLE TARTAN WEAVING 


By Macdonald, $1.25. 10 DAYS FREE EXAM. 


POPULAR WEAVING CRAFTS 
By Crowell, $2.00, 10 DAYS FREE EXAM. 
CHAS. A. BENNETT 
Co., Inc. 


5001A Duroc Bidg., Peoria, Il. 
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NEW BOOK 





“THE TERRASPOOL METHOD OF WARPING” 
THERE IS 
THERE IS 
THERE IS 

JUST OFF THE PRESS! 


Something New in Warping 
An Easy Way to Warp 
A Simple Step-By-Step Book 


The TERRASPOOL METHOD is now in pictures. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


Concise simple explanations — 


IDEAS. Now you can see the TERRASPOOL in ACTION. 


If you don’t use this method you are wasting valuable time and 
thread. The new threading and tying ideas alone are worth the price 
of the book! Plans and specifications for adapting to your loom 


included. 


Price $3.95 Postpaid 


Send for yours today to: 


TERRACE YARN SHOP 


4038 S.W. Garden Home Road 





Portland 19, Oregon 
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Mrs. Baity, a native of Texas, is 
the wife of Dr. Herman G. Baity of 
the University of North Carolina, 
who has been sent on many missions 
to South America by the United 
States Government. She has accom- 
panied him on many trips and in 
South America and Mexico has been 
a student of the ancient cultures. Not 
the least enjoyable part of the book 
is her comment on life among the 
descendants of the ancient peoples. 

Soth imaginative and factual, her 
North 
America before Columbus and of the 
people responsible for the great cul- 
tures of the past in the rest of the 
hemisphere bring them closer to the 
present day than do many more pro- 
found historical studies. Her detailed 
and lively 
and costumes, arts, crafts, and archi- 
tecture trace the cultural patterns as 
they developed in various sections of 
the Americas. Weavers as well as 
other craftsmen will be able to un- 
derstand better the work of the early 
artists and craftsmen after reading 
this book. 


story of the discoverers of 


descriptions of customs 


Program for Children 


ihe nae 
Continued from Page 58] 


on the same principle as the foot op- 
erated looms; and several small inkle 
looms. 

The materials which I found most 
easily used were rug warp, cotton 
roving of one-fourth inch and finger 
thickness, and, for some of the bright- 
er children, Germantown wool. 

The experiment has shown me that 
notwithstanding many difficulties and 
problems, children of 10 to 14 years 
of age love and can do fine creative 
weaving, using some authentic native 
techniques when’ given materials 
which are not too fine or difficult for 
them to handle, and that the con- 
comitant responses from such worth- 
while experiences can never be ade- 
quately measured in terms of grow- 
ing personality. 


sright star of the Westchester 
Workshop show at White Plains, 
New York, was Mrs. G. W. Corwin, 
whose coat material in beautiful 
heather tones was made from wool 
from her own sheep, which she 
scoured, carded, spun, and dyed her- 
self, using her own vegetable dyes. 
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ECAUSE his wife didn’t like the 
kind of shuttles she was using 
and had some ideas of her own on 
the subject, E. L. Kropp of Portland, 
Oregon, invented one that suited her 
and aroused the 


interest of her 
friends. He is now in the business of 
manufacturing shuttles. 

According to Mr. Kropp, the new 
weaving shuttle is better balanced, 
faster, and operate than 
other models. In addition, it contains 
a larger capacity bobbin, which cuts 
down much bobbin winding time. Of 
even greater importance to many 
home-weavers, the Elk shuttle has 
been desiqned so that two bobbins, 


easier to 


each containing a_ different 
varn, can be used in the same shuttle. 
This, in some cases cuts weaving 
time almost a third. 


color 


The new shuttle also takes into 
consideration weaving with different 


weight yarns. It has a long slot for 


CLASSIFIED 


FOR SALE: LOOMS—Four Harness, twenty inch 
floor. Hardwood. Sturdy. Portable. Ideal individual or 
school. Over 800 satisfied users. $45.00 FOB. Writ 


LORELLYN _WEAVERS, Larkspur, California. 


SUBSCRIBE now to National Weavers Bulletin. 
Formerly ‘Marin County Weavers Bulletin,”” a 
quarterly bulletin. Samples of material and world- 
wide news. $2.50 yr. P.O. Box 18, San Anselmo, 
California. 


AGENTS WANTED. Cash i. on spare time. Sell 
wonderful Regal Christmas cards exclusive with us 
25 sell for $1.00. Also 50 for $1.25. Over 150 
other boxes. Free samples. Kit on approval. Regal 
Greetings, Dept. 14, Ferndale, Michigan. 


SPECIAL RATES—Have you renewed your subserip 
tion to HANDWEAVER AND CRAFTSMAN? Special 
2, 3, and 5-year rates. Send to 246 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1, N. Y 


WEAVING INSTITUTE will be held from August 
13th through August 25th at Saugatuck, Michigan, 
a delightful summer resort, by Miss Florence Daniels, 
831 Polk St., Chicago, and Miss Cornelia Stone, 
1211 E. Court St., Kankakee, Illinois. 





use when using wool or heavy linen, 
three small holes when 
linen, and a larger single hole for 


using live 


running two colors at the same time. 
Made of any one of a variety of 
selected hardwoods—myrtle, walnut, 
mahogany, cherry, maple, ash, birch 
or white oak—the Elk shuttle 1s 
available in three sises: 4-inch, 8- 
inch and 11-inch. The bobbins for 
all three sizes are made of special 
lightweight aluminum alloy. 


The illustration shows the shuttle 
threaded with live linen. The opossum 
fur is used for “snubbing” the linen 

keeping it from coming loose and 
tangling on the bobbin. The fur ts 
also helpful with nylon and other fine 
yarns. Some weavers say that using 


opossum fur with wool makes tu 


casier to weave a straight edge. Man- 
ufacturers commonly use fur with 


many fine yarns. 


ADVERTISING 


SUBSCRIBE now REDDIGRAPHS: Excellent for 
beginning weavers. Series 2, 10 issu's 10.00. Lim 
ited supply Series 1, your choice 5 issues $6.50 
Winogene B. Redding, 67 Winthrop Ave., Wollaston 
70, Mass 


Maria Mundal’s Studio, 226 East 67th Street, New 
York City, will be closed for the summer. Watch for 
advertisement in fall issue 


FOR SALE: Have you tried the beautiful colors of 
Say Lin Mill and Loom Lore Linens? Samples 25c 
L. K. Kolbe, Box 3563, Detroit 3, Michigan 


FOR SALE: 25 Yard skein warp 20/2 DURENE 
Mercerized Natural Cotton le per thread (example 
376 ends $3.76). Postage extra. L. L. Lane, 4737 
W. Lafayette, Detroit 9, Mich 


ADVENTURE in cooperative living! To meet in 
creased taxes weaver will share house in Philadel 
phia suburbs with one or two women. Box F, 
HANDWEAVER AND CRAFTSMAN, 246 5th 
Ave., New York 1, N 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES: 25c per word, 20 word minimum. 
Count 2 extra words for box and number, 4 extra for your name and address. We 
forward all mail received in answer to box numbers and submit postage bills. 
Full payment for advertisements must be received in advance with the copy. Ad- 
dress: Personals Department: Handweaver and Craftsman, 246 Fifth Ave., New 
York 1, N. Y. The publishers assume no responsibility for services or items ad- 


vertised here. 





HANDWEAVER AND CRAFTSMAN 
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Handweaver and Craftsman [] One Year $4.00 
[] 2 Years $7.50 [] Three Years $10.00 [] Five Years $15.00 


Canadian postage 50c, Pan-American and Foreign postage $1.00 a year extra 


Indicate whether [~] New Subscription or [] Renewal 
Please send HANDWEAVER AND CRAFTSMAN, starting with the 


issue to: 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


a ee EN ZONE ..... . STATE ... 


Make checks or money orders payable to: 
HANDWEAVER and CRAFTSMAN ° 246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York 








; Something you know 
they will like— 
A Weaver's working 





magazine 

For 
Birthdays 
Anniversaries 
Special Occasions 
Christmas 


Start this well-appreciated gift RIGHT NOW —while these rates are still in effect: 


One subscription $4.00 Three subscriptions $10.00 
Two subscriptions $7.50 Five subscriptions $15.00 


(Order on one check) 
An attractive card will be sent announcing your gift. 


Written for Handweavers by Handweavers, HANDWEAVER AND CRAFTSMAN has sub- 
scribers in 48 states and 27 foreign countries. 


Published Quarterly 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Please do not ask us to make any but per- 
manent changes of address. If you have per- 
manent summer and winter addresses, advise 
us when you subscribe or when you renew your 


subscription. 











246 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK I,N. Y. OREGON 9-2748 


A quarterly * $4.00 a year ® Canadian postage 50 cents extra. Pan American and Foreign $1.00 extra 















Designed for 
Easy Hand Weaving by 
Marie Phelps 
of Strawbe rry Hill 





















Weave these lovely guest towels with. . . 


ustrous E D E R LI N 


PURE LINEN YARN 


@ Yes, famed designer Marie Phelps has “done it again” for 
the hand-weaving sorority. This time it’s five uniquely origi- 
nal guest towels, all different from each other, all strikingly 
different from towels you'll see in other homes. 
It’s too bad our photo can't do full justice to her art; but we 
promise you that, when you execute her easy-to-weave designs 
with Ederlin pure linen yarn, you'll have guest towels you'll 


be proud to own or give. 


Send for Pattern #5 


Send only 20c for easy-to-follow Ederlin Pattern 
#5, and complete instruction sheet for all 5 
towels. Note that by shortening or lengthening 


Ederlin Pure Linen Yarn 
comes in many weights 
and a wide range of ex- 
citing colors. Send 25c for 
sample card. 


the center part of the towels, you can weave 
table mats and runners. 


WN 
y | 


Dept. S$, Unity and Elizabeth Streets, Philadelphia 24, Pa. 














